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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF COLLEY CIBBER, 

The following bibliography of works by or re- 
lating to Colley Cibber is a portion of a forth- 
coming ‘ Bibliographical Account of Theatrical 
Literature.’ It is exclusive of his plays. The list 
is, so far as I can ascertain, complete. The works 
marked with an asterisk are those which have 
undergone personal inspection. I shall be ex- 
tremely obliged to any one who can give me the 
full title-page of any book which is not included 
in my list, or which is not marked with an aste- 
risk. It will be observed that I do not, except in 
special cases, give the motto on the title-page. The 
long Latin quotations which appear on many old 
title-pages have no interest to compensate for the 
space they would occupy :— 

**A Clue to the Comedy of the Non-juror. With 
some Hints of Consequence relating to that Play. 
In a letter to N. Rowe, Esq ; Poet Laureat to His 
Majesty. London, Curll, 1718, 8vo., 6d.”*—Half- 
title: ‘“‘A Letter to Mr. Rowe concerning the 
Non-juror.” The title of the second edition (1718) 


begins: “The Plot Discover'd: or, a Clue,” &c. | 


Half-title: “A Clue to the Non-juror.” Cibber’s 
‘ Non-juror,’ produced at Drury Lane December 6, 
1717, was written in favour of the Hanoverian 
succession, and was vehemently attacked by the 
Jacobites and Non-jurors. Rowe wrote the pro- 
logue, which was very abusive of Non-jurors. This 


tract is not an attack on the play, but a satire on, 
it is said, Bishop Hoadly. 

“* A Compleat Key to the Non-juror. Explain- 
ing the Characters in that Play, with Observa- 
tions thereon. By Mr. Joseph Gay. The second 
edioion [sic]. London, Curll, 1718, 8vo.”*— 
Joseph Gay isa pseudonym. Pope is said to be 





the author of the pamphlet, which is very un- 
friendly to Cibber. 

“The Theatre-Royal turn’d into a Mountebank’s 
Stage. In some Remarks upon Mr. Cibber’s 


| quack-dramatical Performance, called the Non- 


juror. By a Non-juror. London, Morphew, 
1718, 8vo., title, one leaf, pp. 38, 6d.”* 

“The Comedy call’d the Non-juror. Shewing 
the Particular Scenes wherein that Hypocrite is 
concern’d. With Remarks, and a Key, explaining 
the Characters of that excellent Play. London, 





la Friend. 


printed for J. L., 1718, 8vo., 2d.”* 

“Some Cursory Remarks on the Play call’d the 
Non-juror, written by Mr. Cibber. In a Letter to 
London, Chetwood, 1718, 8vo.”*— 
Dated from Button’s Coffee-house, and signed 
“H.S.” Very laudatory. 

“A Lash for the Laureat: or an Address by 
way of Satyr; most humbly inscrib’d to the un- 
parallel’d Mr. Rowe, on occasion of a late insolent 
Prologue to the Non-juror. London, Morphew, 
1718, folio; title, one leaf; preface, one leaf ; 
pp. 8; 6d."*—A furious attack on Rowe on account 
of his prologue. A tract of extreme rarity. 

‘“*A Journey to London. Being part of a 
Comedy written by the late Sir John Vanbrugh, 





Knt. and printed after his own copy: which 
(since his decease) has been made an intire Play, 
by Mr. Cibber, and call’d The Provok’d Hus- 
band, &c. London, Watts, 1728, 8vo.”*—‘ The 
Provok’d Husband,’ by Vanbrugh and Cibber, was 
produced at Drury Lane January 10, 1728 ; and 
though Cibber’s Nonjuror enemies tried to con- 





demn it, was very successful. This tract shows 
how much of the play was written by Vanbrugh. 

** Reflections on the Principal Characters in the 
Provoked Husband. London, 1728, 8vo.” 

‘An Apology for the Life of Mr. Colley Cib- 
ber, Comedian, and late Patentee of the Theatre- 
Royal. With an Historical View of the Stage 
| during his own Time. Written by himself. 
| London, printed by John Watts for the author, 
| 1740, 4to., portrait.”*—Second edition, London, 
| 1740, 8vo., no portrait; third edition, London, 
| 1750, 8vo., portrait ; fourth edition, 1756, 2 vols., 
12mo. An excellent edition was published, Lon- 
| don, 1822, 8vo., with notes by E. Bellchambers. 
| The ‘ Apology’ forms one of Hunt's series of auto- 
biographies, London, 1826. One of the most 
famous and valuable of theatrical books. 

“A brief Supplement to Colley Cibber, Esq; 
his Lives of the late famous Actors and Actresses.”* 
—See Aston, Anthony. 
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“The Tryal of Colley Cibber, Comedian, &c., for 
writing a book intitled An Apology for his Life, 
&c. Being a thorough examination thereof ; 
wherein he is proved guilty of High Crimes and 
Misdemeanors against the English Language, and 
in characterising many Persons of Distinction. 
Together with an Indictment exhibited against 
Alexander Pope of Twickenham, Esq; for not 
exerting his talents at this juncture: and the ar- 
raignment of George Cheyne, Physician at Bath, 
for the philosophical, physical, and theological 
heresies, uttered in his last book on Regimen. 
London, for the author, 1740, 8vo., pp. vii-40, 
1s.”"*—With motto, “Lo! He hath written a 
Book!” The dedication is signed “‘T, John- 
son.” A most eccentric production—seems to be 
only a pretended attack on Cibber. Extremely 
rare. 

“The Laureat: or, the right Side of Colley 
Cibber, Esq ; containing Explanations, Amend- 
ments, and Observations, on a book intituled, An 
Apology for the Life, and Writings of Mr. Colley 
Cibber. Not written by himself. With some 
Anecdotes of the Laureat, which he (thro’ an ex- 
cess of Modesty) omitted. To which is added, 
The History of the Life, Manners and Writings 
of Aisopus the Tragedian, from a fragment of a 
Greek Manuscript found in the Library of the 
Vatican ; interspers’d with Observations of the 
Translator. London, Roberts, 1740, 8vo.”*—A 
furious attack on Cibber. The life of Asopus is 
a burlesque life of Cibber. 








“An Apology for the Life of Mr. T: Cc " 
Comedian. Being a proper sequel to the Apology 
for the Life of Mr. Colley Cibber...... London, 


Mechell, 1740.”*—See Cibber, Theophilus. 

“The History of the Stage, together with the 
Theatrical Life of Mr. Colly Cibber. London, 
1742, 8vo.”*—See History. 

“ A Letter from Mr. Cibber, to Mr. Pope, inquir- 
ing into the Motives that might induce him in his 
Satyrical Works, to be so frequently fond of Mr. 
Cibber’s name. London, Lewis, 1742, 8vo., 1s.”* 
—Second edition, London, 1744, 8vo. ; reprinted, 
London, 1777, 8vo. Ip his ‘ Apology’ Cibber had 
“ chaffed” Pope rather happily. In revenge Pope 
gave bim special prominence in the fourth book of 
the ‘ Dunciad.’ To this attack Cibber replied in 
this pamphlet, which galled Pope so much that in 
the next edition of the ‘Dunciad’ he dethroned 
Theobald and exalted Cibber to the Throne 
of Dulness. The sting of this pamphlet lies 
in an anecdote told of Pope in retaliation for the 
line 

And has not Colley still his Lord and W—. 

“A Letter to Mr. C—b—r, on his Letter to 
Mr. P——. London, Roberts, 1742, 8vo., pp. 26, 
6d.”*—Exceedingly scarce. Abusive of Pope. 

“* Difference between Verbal and Practical Vir- 


to Mr. P. London, Roberts, 1742, folio ; title, 
one leaf ; epistle, one leaf ; pp. 7.”"*—Very rare. A 
rhymed attack on Pope. 

‘*A Blast upon Bays; or, a new Lick at the 
Laureat. Containing, Remarks upon a late tatling 
performance, entitled, A Letter from Mr. Cibber 
to Mr. Pope, &c. London, Robbins, 1742, 8vo., 
6d.”"*—With motto, “ And lo there appeared an 
Old Woman! Vide the letter throughout.” A 
bitter attack on Cibber. 

“ Sawney and Colley, a Poetical Dialogue: occa- 
sioned by a late Letter from the Laureat of St. 
James’s, to the Homer of Twickenham. Some- 
thing in the manner of Dr. Swift. London, for 
J. H., n. d. [1742], folio ; title, one leaf ; pp. 21; 
1s."*—Of the greatest rarity. A very coarse 
and ferocious attack on Pope, in rhyme. 

**The Egotist : or, Colley upon Cibber. Being 
his own Picture Retouch’d, to so plain a Like- 
ness, that no one, now, would have the face to 
own it, but himself. London, Lewis, 1743, 
8vo., 1s.”* 

“ Another Occasional Letter from Mr. Cibber to 
Mr. Pope. Wherein the new Hero’s preferment 
to his Throne, in the Dunciad, seems not to be 
accepted. And the Author of that F'oem his more 
rightful claim to it, is asserted. With an Expos- 
tulatory Address to the Reverend Mr. W. W——n, 
Author of the new Preface, and Adviser in the 
curious improvements of that Satire. By Mr. 
Colley Cibber. London, Lewis, 1744, 8vo., 1s.”*— 
The Rev.W.W——n is Warburton. This tract was 
reprinted, Glasgow, n. d., 8vo. The two ‘ Letters’ 
were reprinted, London, 1777, with, I believe, a 
curious frontispiece representing the adventure re- 
lated by Cibber at Pope’s expense in the first 
‘ Letter.’ I am not certain whether the frontispiece 
was issued with the London or Glasgow reprint. I 
have seen it in copies of both. In Bohn’s ‘Lowndes’ 
(1865) is mentioned a parody on this first ‘ Letter,’ 
with the same title, except that ‘‘ Mrs. Cibber’s 
name” is substituted for “‘ Mr. Cibber’s name.” 
He says: “A copy is described in Mr. Thorpe’s cata- 
logue, p. iv, 1832, ‘with the frontispiece of Pope 
surprized with Mrs, Cibber.’” I yravely doubt 
the existence of any such work, and fancy that 
this frontispiece is the one just mentioned, but 
wrongly described. 

A Letter to Colley Cibber, Esq ; on his Trans- 
formation of King John. London, 1745, 8vo.”* 
—Cibber’s mangling of ‘King John,’ entitled 
‘Papal Tyranny in the Reign of King John,’ 
was produced at Covent Garden, February 15, 
1745. 

“A New Book of the Dunciad: occasion’d by 
Mr. Warburton’s new edition. London: 1750.’* 
—See Warburton, Rev. W. In this pamphlet 
Cibber is dethroned, and Warburton elevated to 
the throne of dulness. Ropnert W. Lowe. 
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ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF BARNARD’S INN, 
CHAPTER IX. 


Lord Kenyon held the Inns of Chancery in great 
respect, and on the trial of an ejectment in 1795, in 
which the principal was a defendant, where some 
custom of the inn as to the holding of chambers 
was relied upon as a defence to the action, the 
learned judge observed that the inns have rules 
and regulations within themselves, which had 
always been attended to by the courts, and con- 
sidered to be binding so far as related to their in- 
ternal government. And the courts in the present 
day seem equally disposed with Lord Kenyon to 
uphold the dignity and independence of the 
societies. In the year 18364 Mr. Gresham, who 
held chambers in the inn but who has since risen 
to the dignity of a common councilman and is in 
the ardent pursuit of still higher civic honours, ex- 
pressed a wish to become a member of Barnard’s 
Inn, and this wish, not being gratified, swelled into 
a desire so uncontrollable as to lead him to 
threaten the principal with legal consequences if 
he continued to refuse to admit him a member. 
Without stopping to comment upon the want of 
taste of a person insisting to be admitted into the 
fellowship of a body of gentlemen meeting together 
for nothing but social purposes, or into the pain- 
ful position in which he would find himself if his 
suit had been successful, it is singular to observe 
the perseverance with which Mr. Gresham urged 
his pretensions, and the reasoning with which he 
supported them. 

The rules of court of 1654 and 1704 which re- 
quired all attorneys to enrol themselves members 
of Inns of Court or Chancery under penalty of being 
struck off the rolls, obsolete as they had become by 
desuetude, Mr. Gresham sought to resuscitate, and 
in Easter Term 1836 applied to the court for a 
mandamus to the principal and antients, command- 
ing them to admit him a member of the Society. 
The affidavit upon which Mr. Gresham founded this 
application stated that he was an attorney, and 
had been some years resident in Barnard’s Inn ; 
and that an order was made April 15,6 Charles L., 
by the Lord Keeper and all the judges of both 
benches for the government of the Inns of Court, 
whereby it was ordained that the Inns of Chancery 
shall hold their government subordinate to the 
benchers of the Inns of Court unto which they belong; 
and in case any attorney, clerk, or officer, being of any 
of the Inns of Chancery, shall withstand the direc- 
tions given by the benchers, he shall be severely 
punished, either by forejudging from the court or 
otherwise as the case shall deserve. And that by 
certain old rules of court, which he refers to,it was 
ordained that all attorneys and clerks of court 
should procure themselves to be admitted into one 
of the Inns of Court or Chancery. And the 
affidavit then goes on to'state that Mr. Gresham, 





conceiving that the Society of Gray’s Inn might, 
as Visitors of Barnard’s Inn, exercise their visitorial 
power as to his admission, had lately presented 
to the benchers of that Society a memorial praying 
that they would undertake such inquiry as should 
seem meet. That the benchers of Gray’s Inn had 
appointed a day for hearing, and caused a copy 
of the memorial to be served on the principal 
and antients of Barnard’s Inn; but that no one 
attended on their behalf, and that Mr, Gresham 
had been heard ex parte, and the benchers in- 
formed him that they had caused search to be 
made for precedents, but none had -been found 
which sufficiently bore upon the case, and they 
declined interfering in the matter of the 
memorial. Sir William Follett, on the part of the 
Society, showed cause against the rule, contending 
that the principal and antients, or the majority, 
have alone the conduct, management, and control 
of the Society, and alone make, and have since the 
existence of the Society made, rules, orders, and 
regulations relating to the election of the antients 
and companions or members and all other matters 
connected therewith; and that no person had 
ever been admitted a member or companion 
without first having been proposed and seconded 
by an antient, and elected by a majority of the 
antients ; and that Barnard’s Inn was a voluntary 
society, governed by its own rules as to the admis- 
sion of members. The learned counsel admitted 
that the rules of court have not been formally re- 
scinded, but contended that they refer to a state 
of things quite different from that which has ex- 
isted, since the admission of attorneys is regulated 
by Act of Parliament, and negatived the assertion 
that any inchoate right existed to become a member 
of any of the societies. 

Sir Fitzroy Kelly, in support of the rule, pressed 
the court very strongly to grant the mandamus, on 
the ground that the question was of too great 
public importance to be decided upon affidavit, and 
argued that though true it is the rules have fallen 
into disuse, and that many attorneys are not 
members of the inns, probably from the great in- 
crease of attorneys without a corresponding in- 
crease in the number of inns, yet that the rules 
themselves are not repealed by any statute passed 
since they were framed. Lord Denman, C.J., on 
a subsequent day delivered judgment as follows :— 
“We have looked into the authorities, but find 
nothing upon which this case can be decided. We 
are, therefore, confined to the matter appearing on 
the affidavits, and in them we see nothing that 
gives us authority to interfere.” The rule dis- 
charged. 

In this decision two principles are established 
favourable to the independence of Barnard’s Inn: 
the acknowledgment on the part of the benchers 
of Gray’s Inn of their possessing no authority to 
interfere, and the recognition by the Court of 
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King’s Bench of the Society being a voluntary 
society. The tone of authority assumed by Gray’s 
Inn upon the illegal election of Mr. Nelson as 
principal (see 7" S. ii, 221) and the promptness with 
which they then exercised their right of control 
over the proceedings of the Society is strangely 
contrasted with the acknowledgment of their now 
being powerless. In the two centuries which have 
elapsed since Mr. Nelson’s election in 1641, the 
sceptre of authority has passed from the benchers, 
and does not appear to have been assumed by any 
other body, as the judges do not profess to have it 
to exercise. I have been thus prolix in the setting 
forth of this singular application of Mr. Gresham, 
considering the result to be of deep importance to 
the Society, as establishing their independence, re- 
lieved from the right of visitation or interference 
either on the part of the mother society or the 
Court of King’s Bench. 

The sceptre is falling from the hands of other 
Inns of Court, as well as from Gray’s Inn. In 1834 
Mr. Jessop, a barrister and an antient of Clifford’s 
Inn, not having been elected to the office of prin- 
cipal, as he of right considered he ought to be, 
appealed to the benchers of the Inner Temple, who 
called upon Mr. William Henry Allen, the elected 
principal, to produce the books of the Society to 
enable them to adjudicate in the matter. This 
mandate Mr. Allen refusing to recognize, Jessop 
applied for a mandamus to compel the produc- 
tion. 

The judges did not consider they had authority 
to interfere, it not being capable of proof that the 
benchers had ever exercised, or had a right to exer- 
cise, any authority. (See 5 Barn. and Ald. 984.) 
Obsolete as the Inns of Chancery have become as 
seminaries for students in the law, there appears 
to be a movement in the legal world towards re- 
suscitating the dying spirit both of these inns and 
of the Inns of Court. The Temple and Gray’s Inn 
have lately established courses of lectures, delivered 
in term time to their students, and this practice 
may be revived in the smaller inns. 

The Society have always been exemplary Church- 
men, and the earliest records show their connexion 
with the parish church. It was formerly the 
custom for the principal and antients, with the 
students in their robes, to march to church in 
great pomp; and several enactments show how im- 
peratively the Society enforced upon its members 
the taking of the sacrament. It is true they now 
and then had a quarrel with the rector, but this 
does not appear to have alienated them from the 
church. 

An immemorial custom prevailed of making the 
clergyman of St. Andrew’s Church a present 
annually, perhaps by way of Easter offering, and 
in the year 1569 their beneficence does not appear 
to have been very graciously acknowledged, for we 


“Mr. King, Parson of St. Andrew's, Holborn, being 
about to take the Degree of Doctor of the University of 
Oxford, the Principal and Antients agreed to send him 
40s, as a remembrance of their loves; but he in very 
great anger refused it, saying he expected a better re- 
membrance than that, and sent it back again, which 
they received again, and so not anything was given to the 
said Parson King. Whereupon, after he wasa Doctor and 
returned to his Parsonage, he directed the Locks belong- 
ing to the Seats of Barnard’s Inn to be pulled off, 
whereon the Principal ordered him to set on the said 
Locks again, and which was done, and the said Doctor 
and Churchwardens altered some of the Locks and set 
up rails around them, and occupied them with Towns- 
men of the Parish, but the Principal and Stewards re- 
moved the said Locks and rails, and so annoyed the said 
Parson King, that he complained to the Chancellor, but 
could get no redress,” 


Certainly the tender remembrance to Parson King, 
however much it might show the love of the 
Society for their pastor, did not speak loudly in 
favour of their liberality. 

Disputes as to the right of occupation of seats 
in the church seem frequently to have arisen, and 
these indecent squabbles were continued after the 
rebuilding of the church. St. Andrew's Church, 
though rebuilt by Sir Christopher Wren about the 
same time, was not destroyed by the Fire of 
London. The conflagration did not extend west- 
ward of Farringdon Street. 

The right to pews in the church was never tried 
directly by this Society, but Staple Inn in the 
year 1825 took proceedings in the Ecclesiastical 
Court for the quieting of their possession to the 
seats from which they, as well as ourselves, had 
been expelled by the parish. Staple Inn applied 
in Hilary Term 1826 for a prohibition against 
the judge of the Ecclesiastical Court. These 
proceedings led to a very luminous exposition of 
the law relating to the right of holding seats by 
faculty as well as by prescription upon the judg- 
ment of the Court of King’s Bench. The scope 
of the argument seems to be upon the validity 
of the claim of any person not being an in- 
habitant of the parish to seats in a parish church ; 
and Staple Inn being extra-parochial, their claim 
to a possessory right was not allowed. With 
regard to the claim by prescription, the Court were 
of opinion this was not clearly proved. 

In Easter Term in the same year Barnard’s 
Inn prayed to be heard on their own account; 
when Lord Tenterden said the merits of the case 
had been so fully gone into upon the argument 
for Staple Inn that, unless we could show some 
material difference in the facts of the case, we 
must be bound by the judgment already pro- 
nounced, The controversy was not carried further, 
and both the societies, as well as Thavie’s Inn, 
henceforth gave up their claim to seats in St. 
Andrew’s Church. 

An Antiext or THE Society. 


(To be continued.) 
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Tue Lity or Scriprore.—In the Revised Ver- 
sion of Canticles I find that in all the passages 
where “he feedeth among the lilies ” occurs “‘ his 
flock” has been inserted in italics. Is this needful? 
Dr. Royle pointed out, a long time ago, in Kitto’s 
‘Biblical Dictionary,’ that the “lily” (Shishan) 
referred to might be a plant of Egypt rather than 
of Palestine, and suggested the Nymphea Lotus, 
Hook. It would seem, however, this plant has 
been generally objected to, on the ground of the 
above-quoted passages. But a custom that seems 
to have escaped all Biblical critics is that alluded 
to by Strabo (xvii. i. 15) of holding feasts on the 
water among the water lilies. He describes them 
thus :— “ These entertainments take place in boats 
with cabins, and in these the guests enter into the 
thickest parts of the plantation, where they are 
overshadowed with the leaves of the water lily 
(Nelumbium speciosum, Wild).” In the time of 
Hadrian this custom was also frequent, as we can 
see from the celebrated mosaic of Palestrina. I 
think now, from a comparison of the texts relat- 
ing to this lily, all the evidence goes for the lotus 
being the plant referred to. This “lily” of Scrip- 
ture was a prolific bloomer, “ Flourish as the lily ” 
(Ecclus. xxxix. 14; Hosea xiv. 5); grew by the 
“rivers of water” (Ecclus. i. 8); was ‘‘ sweet 
smelling” (Canticles v. 13); cultivated in “gardens” 
(Cant. vi. 2); and is mentioned as being “ gathered ” 
(Cant. vi. 2). All these passages point to the 
Nymphea lotus. “ A lily among thorns” presents 
no difficulty, as the Egyptian bean would probably 
grow on the same marshes or swamps, and on this 
plant are thorns “‘so hard,” says Theophrastus, 
(iv. 10), “‘ that crocodiles avoid the plant for fear 
of running its prickles into their eyes.” The 
passage in the Apocrypha (2 Esdras v. 24), “O 
Lord thou hast chosen of all the flowers of the 
earth one lily,” if the lotus is intended, would 
have been singularly appropriate. 

In the Revised Version of Job I find, in xl. 21 
and 22, the “shady trees” of the A. V. is altered 
to “lotus trees,” without any note or comment. It 
would be interesting to know whether it is to the 
Nelumbium or to the lotus tree of Homer 
(‘ Odys.,’ ix.) that the reference is made. Can any 
one inform me ? P, FE, Newserry. 

Upper Norwood. 


Letter or Cor. Hotcninson.—I enclose a 
letter of Col. Hutchinson’s which I did not dis- 
cover in time to publish in my edition of his life. 
I searched for the letter amongst MSS., not being 
aware that it was published at the time in a news- 
paper :— 

“Tmmediately upon the advantage the Cavaliers had 
got by raising the siege (of Newark), they sent a sum- 
mons to the Governor of Nottingham that he and those 
in the town and garrison of Nottingham should expect 
nothing but fire and sword if he did not forthwith de- 


valiant Governor (who can never be remembered but 
with much honour) returned this stout and brave 
answer :— 
To Sir John Dégby and the rest of the gentlemen at 
Newark. 

“ Gentlemen,—If the respect and care you express to 
this town and the country were directed the right way, 
it would be much happiness to both. As for your threats 
to this poor town, we have already had experience of 
your malicious endeavours to execute that mischief 
which you now threaten; but God restrained at that 
time both the rage of your cruel hearts, and the power 
of the devouring element, and I trust he will still do 
the same for us, I never engaged myself in this ser- 
vice with any repect to the success of other places. 
Though all the kingdom were quit by our forces, which 
I trust God will never permit, yet I would never forsake 
the trust and charge I have in my hand till the authority 
which honoured me with itshall command it from me, And 
if God suffer the place to perish I am resolved to perish 
with it. Being confident that God at length will vindi- 
cate me to be a maintainer, and not a ruiner of my 
country. “Joun Hetcntyson.” 


From Britain’s Remembrancer, March 26—April 2, 
1644. C. H. Fiera, 


JimpLecuTE: DiscrunTLED: ScarPoLocy.— 
These three words, which must be unfamiliar to 
several of the readers of ‘N. & Q.,’ appear in the 
Court Journal of December 11:— 

“ A Texan newspaper, called the Jefferson Jimplecute, 
got its name in a peculiar way, according to the Chicago 
News. The proprietor was at a loss what to call it, and 
finally picked up a handful of loose type, and, putting 
the letters together at random, made the word “ jimple- 
cute, which was adopted as the name of the paper” 
(p. 1458). 

“* Disgruntled,’ according to an American authority, 
means to put any one out very seriously ; not outofa 
theatre or musical hall, but out of temper ” (p. 1457). 

‘* « Scarpology ‘ is the rival to palmistry ; it is the art 
of telling people’s character by the formation of the shoe 
or boot’’ (p. 1457). 

Ep. MarsHALL. 


CuartotTe Bronte’s Irish Lover.—The fol- 
lowing discovery (not unworthy of a corner in 
*N. & Q.’) was a curious and fitting close to a pil- 
grimage to Haworth some four years ago, Turn- 
ing into the pretty churchyard of Christ Church 
(outside Colne, my point of departure), a large 
square tomb attracted my attention, on which, on 
approaching it, I read this inscription :— 

Sunt sua praemia laudi. 
Sepultus hic jacet 
Reverendus David Pryce, A.B., T.C.D. 
Ecclesiw Trawdensis Pastor primus, 
Desiderio omnium maximo, 
Prid, non. Januarii, 

A.D, MPCCCXL, 

Etatis suse 
Vigesimo nono 
mortem obiit. 

Virtutis pietatisque hoc monumentum 
Familiarum e donis ad id collatis 
Hibernus Hibernico 
ponendum curavit, 


This was the “sapient young Irishman” alluded 
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to by Charlotte Bronté in the humorous letter to | taken into consideration, and it was referred to a com- 
her sister Emily, dated Aug. 4, 1839, given by | mittee to examine what were the Charges of the Funeral 
Mrs. Gaskell in her interesting ‘Life.’ By the — . el yet unsatisfied. and to provide some way by 
: ro » | Which they may be paid without prejudice or charge to 
way, Mr. Pryce is there alluded to as “‘ Mr. B—,” | the Commonwealth. 
a mistake probably of Mrs. Gaskell’s, who mis-| “The Debts also of the said Richard Cromwell were 
took the P for B,an error which Mr. Carr, the | taken into consideration, and it appearing that they 
annalist of Colne, has also repeated. The “ vicar” | ee don greet cum, and eg ee hin cag th 
y . satiaty e ese ort Fo re Ure « ‘ y 
referred oe — the Rev. W. Hodgson, incumbent | ordered thet the said R chard Cromwell should be free 
of Christ Church from 1838 until his death in| from arrests from any debt whatsoever for six months 
1874 ; he lies buried a few yards from Mr. Pryce, | next ensuing.” 
who was his curate, with charge of Trawden, a Ratea N. James. 
township opposite Christ Church, about a mile 
and a half distant. Pryce survived but a few 
months his rejection by ‘‘ Currer Bell,” who by a 
strange irony of fate married a curate and an Irish- 
man after all. J. B.S. 
Manchester, 





Dr. Jounson anp Oats.—Has it been noted 
that his celebrated definition was suggested to him 
by Burton, in his ‘ Anatomy of Melancholy’? At 
p. 100, ed. 1826, we find :— 

“ Bread that is made of baser grain, as pease, beans, 
oats, rye, or over-baked, crusty, and black, is often 
“ JorDELOO.”” — spoken against as causing melancholy juyce and wind, 
“ : ; ‘es in Edi Jobn Mayor, in the first book of his * History of Scot- 

A cry which servants in the higher stories in Edin- | j.n4° contends much for the wholesomeness of oaten 
burgh were wont to give after ten at night, when they bread. It was objected to him then living at Paris in 
threw over their dirty water from the windows. Tabitha France, that his countrymen fed on oats and base grain, 
Bramble describes it as meaning The Lord have mercy | a, 4 disgrace ; but he doth ingenuously confess, Scotland, 
upon you.’ ”—Henderson’s ‘ Prov.,’ 1832. Wales, and a third part of England did most part use 
“Cleishbotham” gives explanation without ven- | that kind of bread ; and that it was wholsome as any 
turing derivation. Unquestionably it is a corrupt Weck “ se = = SS, ¥" yet 
form of “Gardez Peau”; and, indeed, old ladies in | ¢ ecker (out of Galen), calls it horse meat, and fitter 

: : . . or juments than men to feed on. 

Edinburgh still allude to this cry as current in 
their youth. See note to ‘ Waverley ’ on the sub- 
ject. Also cf. garderob, wardrobe. 


Johnson was a great admirer of Burton, saying 
his ‘ Anatomy’ was the only book that would 
H. Ginsox keep him out of bed. G. H. Tuomrson, 


Buenos Ayres. Alnwick. 


Torocrarpuy.—In the course of reading I come 
across items of information of all kinds, which I 
am sure would prove useful towards the formation 
of topographical collections in out-of-the-way places. 

: Se -’ | As I feel confident that other readers must do the 
such a one is a Physician, and astrologer, nay a Rosie : : : “ 
Crucian also, would touch his instrument with a load. | S8me, I will ask, Is it not time that some officially 
stone, that is commonly found, to make it pierce | or generally recognized depot for such matters should 
throughout the body without all sense or feeling.” be formed in each parish, which, under the control 

Ratea N. James. of a proper custodian, would in time become a 
valuable repository of past and current details 
respecting each locality—in fact a sort of Domes- 
day Book of general information, of great and 
continually increasing interest? In large towns 


Sureicat Instruments.—The following ex- 
tract is from ‘A New Method of Rosie Crucian 
Physick,’ by John Heydon, London, 1658 :— 


“A right surgeon, common ones are but Butchers, 


Parattet Passace.—I have never seen any 
allusion to the remarkable resemblance between 
Grey's lines in the ‘ Elegy written in a Country 
Churchyard’ and the epitaph by Burns on the and districts there is always, I am aware, «a 
monument to Robert Fergusson, the poet :— centre of some kind or other to communicate 

No sculptured marble here, nor pompous lay, with. I fancy that the vestry of the parish 
Dts aes phony be | or way church would be the proper habitation for such 

To pour her sorrows o'er her poet's dust. a collection. But who is to be the custodian? 

M. Damant. It is no use suggesting the rector or vicar ; as one 

_ © | might be willing to keep such a collection in pro- 

Ricnarp Cromwety.—One of the difficulties per trim, whilst his successor, totally devoid of the 
Richard Cromwell had to contend with after his | interest or power to continute the work, would 
father’s death appears from the following extract | create a chaos. Perhaps some of your readers 
from the Weekly Intelligencer, of July 5-12, 1658, | could suggest. At all events, there is little doubt 
to have been his debts. Relating what had passed | hut that it is a matter which will bear considera- 
in Parliament, and speaking of Henry Cromwell, | tion by at least all engaged in topographical re- 
the writer says :— search, R. W. Hacxwoop, 

“ The debts contracted by his eldest brother (Richard 
Cromwell) in relation to his Father's Funeral were also 
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Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Jewish InTERMARRIAGE, — Mixed races are 
superior to those of one stock. So anthropologists 
now assure us, and such seems the testimony of 
history. Yet many adduce the Jews, whom they 
call a race pure and simple, as an exception to this 
rule. Others think the Jews an exception which 
disproves the rule. But the Jews, at least in Bible 
times, were clearly a mixed race. Four of Jacob’s 
sons—each of whom became heads of tribes—were 
born of handmaids, who probably were not Hebrews. 
The wife of Joseph was an Egyptian, and her sons 
were both heads of well-nigh the largest tribes, 
whose fighting men on entering Palestine were 
95,500. The wife of Moses was a Midianite. 
The grandmother of David was a Moabitess. The 
husband of Bathsheba was a Hittite. Rahab was 
a Canaanite. Timothy’s father was a Greek, and 
Drusilla’s husband was a Roman. The ancient 
Jews, who compassed sea and land to make pro- 
selytes, no doubt mingled with them in marriage. 
On the whole, Holy Writ shows the Children of 
Israel to have been a blending of races, and so 
confirms the anthropological rule. But in regard 
to medizeval and modern times I lack light. How 
far have Jews intermarried with the nations where 
they have been carried captive or have wandered ? 
Where can I find information concerning such 
matrimonial alliances? What are some shining 
instances ? James D. Botuer. 

Madison, Wis., U.S, 


OrtentaL Cuina,—TI lately saw a piece of 
china in black and white, with this subject. A 
man dressed as a monk or ecclesiastic, or intended 
to be such, with a cord round his waist and a 
crucifix hanging on his breast, carrying on his 
back lengthways a bundle of bamboo canes or 
sticks, out of the top of which appeared a woman’s 
head ; close by was a building which might be 
intended for a convent. What is the subject, 
which, of course, is suggestive; and what is the 
date? It is commonly attributed to that which 
goes by the name of “ Jesuit china”; and, how- 
ever much that is wonderful to believe is ascribed 
to the Jesuits, this subject, at least, can hardly 
be set down to their inspiration as a means 
of teaching the Catholic faith to the Celestials in 
past times. May I ask for other known sub- 
jects of what is termed “Jesuit china”? I know 
specimens with the Nativity, Crucifixion, and 
Resurrection of our Lord. H. 


Sitwet.t: Storvitte.—In ‘The Feudal His- 
tor, of the County of Derby,’ 1886, now being 
editet hy Mr. J. Pym Yeatman, I find that the 





surname Sitwell is treated throughout as syno- 
nymous with Stoteville, Sotville, Stutewell, Stute- 
ville. As such a change is, having regard to 
phonetic laws, on the face of it highly improbable, 
I should be glad to know if this assumption is 
warranted by any, and, if any, what documentary 
proof. 8. O. Appy. 


Hver.—I should be glad to know if this word 
is used in the same sense (one who cries out or 
gives warning) in other parts of England as here 
in North Cornwall. I have never come across it 
elsewhere, and am inclined, therefore, to believe it 
peculiar to this county, where the approach of the 
anxiously awaited pilchard shoals is notified to the 
surrounding neighbourhood by the loud blowing 
of a horn by the “ huer,” who from August until 
the end of October, from sunrise to sunset, keeps 
watch on the point of land from which the earliest 
view of the shoals is most likely to be obtained. 
Farther, from what is the word “ hue” derived ; 
and what is its connecting link with the same 
word denoting a variety of a colour ? 

ALFRED Dowson. 

New Quay, Cornwall, 

[Probably from the Old French huer, to hoot. The 
derivation of hue of colour, tint, is from A.-S. See 
Skeat’s ‘ Dictionary,’ s, v.] 


Emprance as A Femate Name—lIn Ottery 
St. Mary churchyard is a tombstone to the memory 
of Embrance, wife of William Keys, ob. 1733. 
Was not this an uncommon Christian name even 
at that period ? Exon. 


Tae Anoto-Isrart Mania. — Your corre- 
spondent Mr. Epwarp Peacock (at 7™ §. ii. 89) 
very properly draws attention to the antiquity of 
this curious mania, and says, “ It would be inter- 
esting to know when the fancy that we English 
are of the seed of Abraham was first taught.” I 
should like to put this as a definite query, and 
also to ask whether there is any bibliography of 
the subject. Freperick E. Sawyer, F.S.A. 

Brighton. 


Tue “Cénacte pe LA Bontme.”—It is stated 
in the Atheneum for Nov. 6, 1886, p. 604, that 
“M. Alexandre Schanne, immortalized by Henri 
Murger in ‘Scénes-de la Vie de Bohéme’ as 
Schaunard, and who has been for many years 
prosperously engaged in business in Paris, is about 
to publish his ‘ Souvenirs.’” I should be glad to 
know the prototypes of the other members of the 
“Cénacle,” Colline the philosopher, Marcel the 
painter, and Rodolpbe the poet, and to learn 
something of their after careers. W. FF. P. 


Portrait oF Patey.—Is it known where the 
fine portrait of this celebrated writer and divine, 
painted by Romney, is preserved? It is a three- 
quarter length, and Paley is depicted in a standing 
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posture, wearing a D.D. coat, wig, and shovel hat; 

in his hand he holds a rod and line, indicating 

his love of fishing. This has been remarkably 

well engraved. Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Crowe.—In 1744 a certain Dr. Crowe died and 
left 3,000/. to the Bishop of London. He is said 
to have been of St. Botolph’s ; but there are four 
St. Botolphs in London. Where can I find any 
account of him ? C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


‘*THE SELE OF THE MORNING.”—George Bor- 
row, in ‘ Wild Wales,’ frequently uses the expression 
[“I gave him] the sele of the morning.” In one 
place the spelling is seal. What is the explanation 
of this expression, which I do not remember to 
have met with elsewhere? I suppose it refers to 
some such salutation as “ The top of the morning to 

IPL. 


” 


you. 


Tae Orv Recorps or Utster’s Orrice: 
WHERE ARE THEY Now?—At 7 §. ii. 394, 
Mr. J. Sranpisn Haty states that many, if not 
all, of the ancient heraldic records of Ulster’s 
Office were carried from Ireland to France just 
after the battle of the Boyne, and that, therefore, 
it is useless (as a general thing) to consult Ulster 
respecting the arms and pedigrees of old Irish 
families prior to 1690. This is important infor- 
mation. Will not Mr. Hay, or any one else who 
knows, be so kind as to add to its value by men- 
tioning to what particular place these Irish heraldic 
records were carried, where they are now, and 
how they can be consulted ? 8. 8. 


“Hir.”—In this town I have frequently heard 
the natives use the word hit instead of the neuter 
pronoun it; and as it could not possibly be owing 
to a misuse of the unfortunate letter A, this not 
being one of our faults, I have come to the con- 
clusion that it is merely a survival in our local 
dialect of the M.E., O.E., and E.E. hit, which 
Morris (‘ Hist. Eng. Grammar,’ p. 107) says has 
in the current language “lost an initial h.” Does 
a similar survival occur elsewhere, I wonder! 
Perhaps some of your learned correspondents can 
enlighten me. R. B. 

South Shields. 


Wesrainster Scnoot: Nicort anp Vincent. 
—In a letter written by Dr. Vincent, then head 
master, to Gibbon, dated July 20th, 1793, the 
writer says :—“ Permit me to inform you that from 
Dr. Nichol’s book, which is in my possession, you 
were entered at Westminster School in the Second 
Form in January, 1748. The precise day is not 
noticed, but probably from the 10th...to the 16th... 
Your age is noticed, as is that of all the others, in 
Dr. N.’s book, which makes you nine years old in 
1748.” Can any correspondent tell me where the 





Admission Books both of Nicoll and Vincent are 
to be found? They are not in the possession of 
the present head master of the school, nor were 
they ever in the possession of his predecessor. 
G. F. R. B. 
Great Gearies.—Can you thrown any light 
on the meaning of the name of this house, Great 
Gearies? The papers relating to it make it about 
two hundred years old. R. L. 


Rev. Joun Wuutre.—Information is desired 
concerning the Rev. John White’s descendants. 
He was called the Patriarch of Dorchester; was 
rector of Trinity Church, Dorchester (Dorset), 
circa 1606; afterwards (circa 1643) was at the 
Savoy parish ; and later was rector of Lambeth, in 
Surrey. Any hitherto unpublished papers con- 
cerning him would be acceptable. F. B. J. 


DorcnesterR Company.—Can any one give 
information about the Dorchester Company that 
was in existence between 1620 and 1630 for the 
purpose of colonizing New England, in a 

r ~ We 


Pansy.—Why does Edgar Allan Poe speak of 
the pansy as “‘ the puritan pansy”? The expression 
occurs in his poem entitled ‘ For Annie.’ — 


Cuarrett : MarKLAnp.—Robert Chappell, of 
Walesby, co. Notts, gent, made his will May 8th, 
1732, and died seised of lands in Wellow or 
Wellagh, Grimston, Boughton, and Taxford, in 
Notts, and also of estates at North Anstan, South 
Anstan, Dinnington, Woodsetts, and Thorpe Salvin, 
in Yorkshire. He desires to be buried ip Anstan 
or Carburton Church. He left four children, 
Francis, Robert, Anne, and Mary. Was Robert, 
the son, the same person as Robert Chappell, of 
Sheffield, barrister-at-law, who appears to have 
died in 1736? Mary married the Rev. Matthew 
Markland, of Egmanton, and afterwards of Taxford, 
Notts. I should be glad to have some particulars 
of him. As I know nothing of Nottinghamshire 
county history, perhaps some of your correspon- 
dents versed in that subject will kindly help me. 

8. O. Appy. 

Sheffield, 


Wuitsy Jet.—I am preparing a paper on this 
subject. Will any of your contributors send me, 
direct, notices of historic specimens, or references 
to the use of jet which they have met with in the 
course of their reading? (Rev.) T. Wacker. 

Hillside, Tonbridge, Kent. 


Evit Demons.—Lecky’s ‘ History of European 
Morals,’ At p. 404, vol. i. of this work, I read :- 
“Tt is extremely doubtful whether the existe»ce 
of evil demons was known either to the Geeks 
or Romans till about the time of the aent of 
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Christ.” This is an oversight on the part of the 
author. He seems to have forgotten the word 
caco-demon. Under the heading Kaxodaipwy, in 
Liddell and Scott’s ‘ Lexicon’ it will be seen that 
this word was used by Aristophanes in the sense 
of an evil genius or demon. E. YARDLEY. 


Portrait or Sopnia Western. —In whose 
possession is the picture of Sophia Western, 
painted by T. Hopner, and engraved “ by T. R. 
Smith, Mezzotinto Engraver to His Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales”? I have a fine engrav- 
ing of the picture. F, R. 


Brownineo’s ‘Tue Statue anpD THE Bust.’— 
Is this story founded on fact? When, how, and 
where did it all happen? Browning’s divine 
vagueness lets one gather only that the lady’s 
husband was a Riccardi. Who was the lady; 
who was the duke? The magnificent house 
wherein Florence lodges her Préfet is known to 
all Florentine ball-goers as the Palazzo Riccardi. 
It was bought by the Riccardi from the Medici in 
1659. From none of its windows did the lady 
guze at her more than royal lover. From what 
window then, if from any? Are the statue and 
bust still in their original positions ? 

Ross O'ConnELL. 

Killarney, 

Arms or THe Ducny or Cornwatu.—In a 
military journal these were lately given as Sable, 
fifteen bezants. Boutell, in his ‘ English Heraldry,’ 
states that there are only ten bezants, and he sup- 
ports the statement by a reference to Burke's 
‘General Armory.’ My impression is that on the 
seal of the Duchy of Cornwall and at the College 
of Arms the number of bezants is ten, and not 
fifteen. I may refer also to Glover’s ‘Ordinary 
of Arms,’ Edmonson’s ‘ Heraldry,’ and Reitstap’s 
‘Armorial of Europe.’ Could any correspondent 
vettle the question ? XXXX 


Jupitant Sona upon THE Stoten Kiss’— 
Oh, sweet kiss ! but now she 's waking ; 
Lowering beauty chastens me : 
Now will I for fear hence flee ; 
K\ol, more fool, for no mere taking ! 
Mr. J. i. Symonds so prints the conclusion of 
Sir Phili, Sidney’s ‘Jubilant Song upon the 
Stolen Kis’ Should not the last line run— 
Fool, tere fool, for no mor: taking? 
The regret i that of the boy caned for stealing one 
peach, that e had not taken more than one. I 
cannot makevense of the line as it stands, But 
where did the:ransposition originate ? 
W. Warkiss Lioyp. 


; Cunist Cuvru, Oxrorp : Baptisms. (See 7 
S. ii, 500).—It ik sted that in the Misc. Gen. et 
Her. there is an cont of the “baptisms” at 
Christ Church, Oxord, 4,p, 1633-82, But when 





the font was placed in the cathedral, in 1882, it 
was stated that it was the first time that a font 
was ever placed there (‘ Hist. of Dioc. of Oxf.,’ 
S.P.C.K., p. 82, 1882). Is the statement then 
circulated correct? If so, what was the provision 
for a font on the occasion of the ceremony of 
baptism ? Ep, MaRsHALL. 


Replies. 


HEXAMETERS. 
(7% S. ii. 488.) 

E. L. F. inquires what are the chief English poems 
in hexameters, and whether there be any essay on 
“the failure of that rhythm.” I suppose that the 
chief English hexameter poems are Longfellow’s 
‘Evangeline’ and ‘Miles Standish,’ and ‘The Bothie 
of Toper-na-fuosich.’ As to the name of this latter, 
by the way, I may mention what Arthur Clough 
himself told me once, at “ Little Parker’s.” He said 
that he chose it because it was the oddest name 
(quod versu dicere est) that he could find on the map 
of Scotland ; but that he afterwards softened it, if 
it be a softening, into ‘ Tober-na-vuolich,” under 
which name it now, I believe, appears. The hexa- 
meters of ‘The Bothie’ are confessedly very loose 
and uneven. Those of Longfellow’s two poems are 
closer and neater ; but they do not always preserve 
the cesura, or the accentuation elsewhere. For 
instance :— 

Tipping its summit with silver, arose the moon. On the 
river— 

or this :— 

Pour’d out their souls in odours, that were their prayers 
and confessions. 

Coleridge (besides the well-known couplet which 
illustrates the hexameter and pentameter) wrote at 
least two poems in hexameters : the ‘ Hymn to the 
Earth,’ and the lines on ‘Mahomet.’ But both of 
them are short ; and neither, if I may say so, is 
perfect in structure. Dr. Whewell also attempted 
hexameters, but I think on no great scale. 

In later years, the present revered Laureate has 
essayed hexameters, but simply as an exercise ; 
a good translation of Goethe’s ‘Hermann and 
Dorothea,’ in the original metre, has been made by 
Mr. Marmaduke Teesdale; and a few other 
persons have attempted, with varying success, the 
pentumeter as well as the hexameter. Some 
deserving lyrics of this kind will be found in a 
book of ‘ Poems and Transcripts,’ by Mr. Eugene 
Lee Hamilton, a half-brother (ni fallor) of the lady 
who calls herself Vernon Lee. 

As to the “ failure of the rhythm,” I, for one, do 
not admit that it has failed. NordoI know of any 
essay on the subject. There needs no essay to show 
why it has as yet succeeded but seldom in English. 
The reason is that few competent poets have tried 
it, and those few have often treated it carelessly; 
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and that the British public prefers rhyme to lilt. 
Of course you may have both ; but the swing and 
force and lilt of the hexameter, when fully felt and 
duly managed, are so great that you do not feel 
the wantof rhyme. True, the hexameter is a Greek 
and not an English metre; but so is the Iambic 
Dimeter Brachycatalectic (if I remember its 
technical name aright), which forms the closing 
lines of the ‘Agamemnon,’ and some of the 
popular verse of Rome— 

Salve Roma, salve Caesar, salvum fac Germanicum ! 
And yet this measure with the long pedantic name 
has now been naturalized in England, by one 
man—Lord Tennyson. ; 


It is most likely that your correspondent is ac- 
quainted with Arthur Clough’s ‘Bothie of Tober-na- 
vuolich,’ and ‘Amours du Voyage,’ and with Lord 
Tennyson’s ‘ Experiments’ in this measure. But I 
would commend to his notice, as specially worthy 
of attention, the Hon. Hallam Tennyson’s ‘Jack 
and the Beanstalk : English Hexameters,’ and the 
excellent review of the work to be found in the 
Atheneum of Dec. 18, where the writer has some 
interesting remarks regarding the fitness or other- 
wise of this metre for English verse. 

Avex. Fereusson, Lieut.-Col. 


The late Mr. Lancelot Shadwell, eldest son of 
Vice-Chancellor Sir Lancelot Shadwell, printed, 
about 1840, a translation of the first ten or twelve 
books of Homer’s ‘ Iliad’ into English hexameters. 
Iam not sure that the work was ever published, 
but I possess a copy which he gave me when I 
went to Oxford. E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Joun Lesecu anp Moutreapy (6 §. xii. 428, 
505).—I have just had given to me a copy of the 
Leech caricature of the Mulready envelope that 
appeared in Punch. It is entirely different from 
the Leech lithograph and the Leech etching. 
Britannia is represented by Sir James Graham, 
with a snake in place of the lion. At the bottom, 
to the left, is a young lady writing, and to the 
right a schoolmaster at a desk. At the top, to 
the left, is a boy in a tall hat, looking through a 
keyhole, and to the right two similar boys peep- 
ing into each end of a large envelope. It is signed 
with a leech in a bottle, 

The reason this caricature is not to be found in 
the bound copies of Punch is that it was issued on 
the inside of the cover. The copy I have, being 
cut to the size of the envelope, has lost the date, 
but is dated in pencil Jan. 13, 1844. 

In a short biography of Graham it is stated that 
“ strong disapprobation was expressed on the open- 
ing of certain letters in the General Post Office.” 
The date of this incident would confirm the date 
of the caricature. ALGERNON GRavgs. 

6, Pall Mall, 





Correr Bicern (7* §, i. 407, 475; ii. 36, 153, 
278, 455).—I possess a coffee biggin which answers 
somewhat to the description of that discovered by 
Mr. Tuompson. It is of very fine earthenware, 
light brown, almost cream colour, admirably 
moulded, highly finished, glazed outside and in- 
side. The lower part is six-sided, the handle and 
spout springing from the pot above the sides. 
Each side carries a lozenge-shaped shield, and in 
the centre of each shield is a grotesque head. 
The entire body of the pot above the shields, as 
well as the movable top and the lid, bears a hand- 
some raised decoration, the upper pattern being a 
continuation of the lower. When the movable 
top is taken off and the lid put on the lower 
portion there is then a beautiful teapot, holding 
three gills. The movable upper portion is about 
the size and capacity of a gill mug, its bottom, 
which fits closely into the lower portion, having a 
number of small perforations. Inside, about an 
inch from the bottom, is a ledge, upon which fits 
a lid, which is also perforated, but with much 
larger holes, The cavity between the bottom and 
the lid is large enough to hold the flat bag con- 
taining the coffee “mashing.” My specimen is 
eight inches high, is perfect, and probably has 
never been used. It is Wedgwood’s make ; and, 
judging by the style of the impressed name on 
the bottom and the accompanying marks, was 
made in the time of the great potter. The mate- 
rial is exceedingly light ; and, whether as a tea or 
coffee pot, it is very elegant in appearance. 


Tuos. Ratcuirre. 
Worksop. 


Pickwick (7" §. ii, 325, 457).—I wonder whether 
any of your readers are aware that there lives at 
Penarth, near this town, a portly Pickwick, rejoicing 
in the prenomen Eleazar. I have long known 
Sergeant Eleazar Pickwick as one of the most 
meritorious officers of police in the county, and 
have often chuffed him on not only the nominal, 
but the personal resemblance to Dickens’s hero 9 
depicted for us by ‘‘ Phiz.” 


Epiror ‘Rep Dracow’ 
Cardiff. 


Loca Leven (7 §. ii. 446).—Instancegof silly 
etymology like that quoted by Mr. Garpist® might 
be multiplied indefinitely, and it is diffialt to see 
the advantage of giving them conseqwace by re- 
production in ‘N. & Q.” The true osgin of the 
name is probably leamhdn (pron. lave), an elm 
tree, or place where elms grow, where come the 
numerous forms of Leven in Scotlad, and such 
words as Glenlevan, Drumleevan, llylevin, &c., 
in Ireland. The Leven, flowing fros Loch Lomond 
to Dumbarton, is identified by Dr Reeves (‘ Vita 
S. Columbe,’ p. 378, note) wth Gleann leamhna 
(lavna) of the Irish annals. Frem this adjective 
leamhna or leamhnach (lavrigh), comes the name 
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Levenax, now Lennox. The tree is, of course, 
the indigenous wych elm (U/mus montanus), not 
the so-called English elm (Ulmus campestris), 
which is not an indigenous British tree. 
Herperr MAXweL.t. 
439).— 
and 
be 
If the list in the note on p. 1 of 
Northern Notes and Queries be compared with 
the latest reference in 6™ S. ix. 52, it will, I am 
sure (though [ have not the book to refer to), be 
seen that additions are necessary. G. V. 


Descenpants or ‘N. & Q’ (7 S, ii. 
The number of these ‘s constantly increasing ; 
the list that was correct three years ago will 
incomplete now. 


Curatia (7" §. ii. 507).—This form is a blunder 
of Charles Reade’s or somebody else’s. ‘ Curialia; 
or, Anecdotes of Old Times,’ is the title of a work 
written by Samuel Pegge. 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 


Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro 


Should not this word ve curialia? If so, it is 
only the neuter nominative plural of the Latin 
adjective curialis, as reyalia is of the adjective 
reqalis. I notice that 
in Wharton’s ‘ Law Lexion’ 


word does not occur 


(ed. 1883). Q. V. 


Wearine Harts 1n Caurcu (7" §. i. 189, 251, 
373, 458 ; ii. 272, 355).—In the east, where men are 
obliged to keep their heads shaved on account of 
the heat, it would be considered sinful and irrev 


rent in the highest degree to enter a house of | 


prayer with the bald head exposed to view. The 
wearing of the tarboosh, or fez, by Oriental Catholic-, 
Armenians, &c., is probably a continuation of the 


old custom of keeping the shaved head covered | 


while worshipping. 3erTHA D. Lewis. 


There is a canon of the Church of England, 
which I regret I have not at hand, which sanc- 
tions the clergy to wear a “covering” on their 
heads in church when necessary. This coverin 
I believe, invariably takes the form of a so-callk 
skull-cap. CeLer ET AUDAX. 


Hencuman (7 §, ii. 246, 298, 336, 469).—In 
looking over the correspondence in ‘N. & Q.’ re- 
lative to the derivation of this word, it appears to 
me that Dr. Cuance has—unwittingly—pointed 
to the true solution of the problem. In his last 
communication he says, “In the ‘ Prompt. Parv.’ 
it is rendered gerolocista or gerelocista, which, what- 
ever it may mean, has certainly nothing to do with 
« horse.” Let us be quite sure of this. Gerelocista, 
although given as the Low Lat. equivalent of 
henchman, is evidently of Teutonic origin. Ducange 
interprets gerula as “ Gestatorium instrumentum, 
quod ad dorsum gestatur, nos vulgo Hottes dicimus.” 
In a MS. of the eleventh century in the Cottonian 
Library gerult is explained by berend. It must, 
therefore, mean something carried. Now as burdens 
of travelling in the Middle Ages were usually 


borne on horseback, there is evidently a close con- 
nexion between the gerula, or baggage, and the 
horse which carried it. If, therefore, the gerola- 
| cista is the henchemanne, his connexion with horses 

s at once established. 

The A.-S. origin of the term is not difficult of 
explanation. Gear has been used from time im- 
memorial for furniture and trappings. Gears at 
the present day is the technical word for harness. 
Locian means to look after, attend to. Gerolocista 
would, therefore, be the man who looked after the 
baggage. The suffix ist was probably adopted 
when the term was Latinized, though it may pos- 
sibly be of Teutonic origin. 

From the middle of the sixteenth century the 
henchman degenerated into a page, as in the ‘ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream ’:— 

I do but beg a little changeling boy 

To be my henchman ; 
but in Chaucer’s ‘ Flower and Leaf,’ 

And every knight ha’ after him riding 

Three henchmen on him awaiting, 
| there can be little doubt that the allusion is to 
}armed followers on horseback, for they are de- 
scribed as bearing shields and spears. 

The occurrence of Hengst in connexion with ser- 
vice is very common in the early Middle Ages. 
Thus, in a.p. 903 we have, in a charter of King 
Lewis, hengist-fuoter, “cui cura equorum de- 
mandata est.” In the same reign, in 892, we 
find Sindmannis, hengistnotis, &c.; in 1039, 
| hengistwoterts; in 1057, hengisturtis. So in Old 

Norse, hesta-lis, a horseman; hestasveinn, a 
| groom. 
Putting together these facts, and noting the re- 
| lation of henchemanne with gerolocista in the 
‘Prompt. Parv.,’ | think there cannot be much 
| doubt left as to the origin of henchman. 
J. A. Picton. 





| 
| 


Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


“~~ 


Dozs CAMDEN MENTION THE EDDYSTONE 
(7% §S. ii, 249.)—The first lighthouse was destroyed 
on November 27,1703. Your correspondent may, 
perhaps, be glad to have the following allusion to 
the event soon after it occurred :— 

“ Arch. Now, unless Aimwell has made good use of 
his time. all our fair machine goes souse into the sea like 
the Edistone,”—Farquhar, ‘ Beaux’ Stratagem,’ Act V., 
1707. 

F, C. 

En Fuvre (7 §, ii. 367, 434, 493).—Guillaume 
Gueroult lived in Paris about 1564. He published 
a set of Bible cuts dedicated to Catherine de’ 
Medicis, and also a series of pretty engravings of 
ships, of which I have a set, deficient, I regret 
to say, in a few plates. It gives the distinctive 
names of various descriptions of ships, and brief 
definitions of their uses. Amongst them I find, 


Birkpeck TERRY. 





“« Fluste—Batimens de Charge pour le Commerce, 
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fert aussi d’Hopital 4 la suite d’une Armée 
Navalle.” This quotation seems to explain what 
would be understood by the term flute in the 
French navy upwards of three hundred years ago. 
It will, of course, not explain the meaning of the 
word as understood in England at a much later 
date. 

I also observe, under another engraving belong- 
ing to the same series, “ Flibot, petite Fluste de 
80 ou 100 Tonneaux, servant pour la Pesche dans 
les Mers du Nord.” 

WituiaM Frazer, M.R.I.A. 


Aenosticism (7 §, ii, 480).—When B. N. K. 
has read the papers mentioned at the above refer- 
ence, let him order from Smith’s or Mudie’s Library 
* The Life of a Prig,’ by One. He will, unless he 
has a poor sense of humour, enjoy the good- 
natured satire of the book. 

H. G. GrirFinnoore. 

34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 

Tae Limit or Scorcn Perrs (7™ §, ii. 469). 

No Scotch peerages have been created since the 
Union, in consequence of the expressions used in 
the Act of Union limiting the right of electing the 
Scotch representative peers to the then existing 
peers of Scotland, but no such provision as that 
quoted by F. J. 8. is to be found in the Act. 

G. F. BR. B. 


The statement in Smith is not quite correct, as 
may be seen by a reference to the Act of Union, 
5 Anne, c. 8, the Crown, since the Union, has 
been debarred from creating any new Scotch peers, 
but there is no provision for their absorption when 
the number gets down to sixteen or below. The 
peers will then have simply to elect themselves 
into each new Parliament. See the late Mr. Tas- 
well-Langmead’s article, ‘The Representative 
Peerage of Scotland and Ireland,’ in the Law 
Magazine, May, 1876. 

Epwarp H. Marsnaui, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Porutation or Somerset (7 §, ii. 448).— 
Your correspondent should consult a rare pam- 
phlet, in the British Museum Library, amongst the 
King’s Pamphlets, entitled ‘Account by John 
Houghton, F.R.S., of Acres and Houses in each 
County’ (London, printed for Randal Taylor, near 
Stationers’ Hall, 1693). He can then deduce the 
population from the number of houses, according 
to the present rule of the Registrar General, calcu- 
lating tive to a house ; but perhaps six or seven in 
1693 would be more correct. Then compare the 
total population in 1693 with that in 1801 (the 
date of the first census), and the rate of increase 
will be ascertained, from which the population in 
1500 can be readily computed. It is, of course, 


assumed that between 1500 and 1693 no great 
industry or trade had arisen or collapsed, to draw 





people into Somerset or cause them to leave that 
county, or from any other circumstance an ab- 
normal change in population occurred. 
Freperick E. Sawyer, F.S.A. 
Brighton. 


Tornrike Gates (7 §,. ii. 447).—There are 
now no turnpike gates on any roads in Scotland. 
The Roads and Bridges (Scotland) Act, 1878, 
abolished tolls, and it was given effect to in most 
counties shortly after its passing. In the counties 
of Lanark and Renfrew, owing to difficulties arising 
from their relation to Glasgow, the tolls were not 
abolished till the term of Whitsunday (May 15), 
1883. 

A supplementary query to that of your corre- 
spondent L. T., and perhaps a more interesting 
one, might be, What became of the pike-keepers ? 
Most of them seem to have died of a sort of melan- 
choly, for want of something to prey upon. Only 
two that I know are still to the fore, the one a 
keeper in a lunatic asylum and the other a sheriff's 
officer. 

That we have a highway rate in Scotland we are 
painfully conscious of, from the fact that it varies 
hereabouts from eightpence to tenpence in the 
pound—another instance of Scotch superiority ! 
Can any Sassenach road board boast of so high a 
rate as that ? J. B. FiLemine. 

Glasgow. 

It may be worth notice that a turnpike gate 
was in existence just outside the little town of 
Kidwelly, on the borders of Carmarthenshire and 
Glamorganshire, when I was there in August, 
1884. The tolls were still being exacted. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Avay’s Lire 1n Epen (7" §, ii. 327, 414, 458). 
—Though I can see no grounds for the least guess 
whether this was hours or years, the very different 
question of his age when expelled admits of ap- 
proach, I think, if we take from Berosus and most 
Gentile traditions (as I suggest in reference to Mr. 
Tempte’s other query, on longevity) the notion 
that he of Eden was not the protoplast, but first 
Messiah or ruler of men. The fragment of Berosus 
makes the ten antediluvian reigns amount to 120 
sari, and beyond question the original saros was 
the natural time-measure so called. The use of 
the word by arithmeticians in another sense was 
later and quite artificial. Now 120 natural sari 
are 2,163 years, just a century less than the LXX, 
chronology, but exactly the sum of the generations 
in Josephus, who kept all the twenty separate 
items in Genesis (except one) of their full length, 
though giving the two totals corrupted as in Jewish 
copies. The last three changes before the Flood 
we shall find Berosus dating in the sari wherein 
the LXX. or Josephus put the death of Jared, 
that of his father Mahalaleel, and the translation 
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of Enoch. Before that event, which canonized his 
family, we have no reason for expecting synchron- 
ism between the Biblical dates that are merely 
domestic and those handed down to Berosus, which 
were political ; but after it, I look on Ardates as 
Jared and Xisuthrus as Methuselah (chronologic- 
ally, though absorbing also the glories of Enoch 
before and Noah after him). Going up, however, 
to the first three of the Berosian periods falling in 
the lifetime of Adam, we ought again to find syn- 
chronisms, and so we do. The saros wherein the 
fourth reign was said to begin was that of the 
birth in Gen. iv. 26,“ Then began men to call upon 
the name of the Lord.” The third had begun in 
the same saros as the life of Seth, and hence, if 
we do but suppose the second to have begun with 
that of Cain (which Genesis does not date), all 
would agree. Now Adam’s stay in Eden (when- 
ever it began) ended between his marriage and the 
birth of Cain. This event the Berosian legend 
would put in his tenth saros, the same age of him 
wherein Jared and Enoch begat their heirs. The 
first three Popes or Messiahs were Adam till his 
fall, Cain till his fall, and then Seth, answering to 
the first three Berosian reigns ; and, if 80, Adam’s 
age at his fall would be somewhat over nine sari, 
or 162 years ; and the Flood may have come at 
the two-thousandth anniversary thereof. 
E. L. G. 

I omitted to say in my paper on this subject 
that much useful information may be found in 
Selden’s prolegomena to his treatise, ‘ De Succes- 
sionibus in Bona Defuncti ad Leges Ebrzorum.’ 
Of the character of the Talmud he says: “Sed 
Tralatitium est, fateor, in doctrinam Talmudicam, 
portentosas, quarum quidem satis est fcecunda, 
fabulas objicere, vana etiam atque impia effata ; 
adeoque existimationem ejus inde minuere.” On 
all matters connected with the ancient laws, 
manners, and customs of the Jews, Selden, like 
Carpsovius, is an unquestionable authority. 

Epmunp Tew, M.A, 


Poems attriputep To Lorp Byron (7* §. ii. 
183, 253, 298, 389, 457).—Mr. Dixon’s thin 
volume of Miss Fanshawe’s poems is very rare. 
My friend the late B. M. Pickering had been 
looking for it many years before he found one. 
When at length he was successful, in 1876, he had 
250 copies of it printed in feap. 8vo. (the original 
was a 4to. demy). I know it was an exact literal 
reprint, because I read the proofs. Neither Mr. 
Dixon nor any other of your contributors has given 
the line quite correctly. It is— 

’Twas in heaven pronounced, and ’twas muttered in hell, 

I disagree entirely with the objection to “ mut- 
tered.” It is a characteristic word, and implies 
sullenness, dissatisfaction, and rebellion, such as 
well might be attributed to the spirits in hell. It 
seems to me that no other word would do so well. 





But I agree with Mr. Dixon in his objection to 
“the judicious improvement” (!) of “ whispered ” 
for “pronounced.” Why should there be any 
whispering in heaven? We are not to suppose 
that they indulge in gossip and tittle-tattle there. 
What incongruous images the unlucky word 
raises ! 

Pickering concludes the short preface to his 
reprint thus :— 

“Of the merits of the poems themselves I will not 
speak further than to say that one of them has been long 
erroneously attributed to Byron, and that another is such 
a clever imitation of Wordsworth’s style, that it deceived 
‘a distinguished friend and admirer of that poet.’ ” 


Boston, Lincolnshire, 


Fastinc Men (7" §, ii. 406).— 

“ At Chateauroux, near Embrun, there is a boy about 
13 Years of age, whose name is William Gay; and who, if 
we may believe a number of persons, has neither eat nor 
drank any thing since the 14th of Apri!, 1760. His mouth 
has a little tincture of vermillion ; a pale red overspreads 
his cheeks; and he has a smiling countenance...... { Here 
follow details which are best omitted.] Since he has 
ceased eating and drinking, he has had the small-pox very 
violently, which has not in the least impaired his con- 
stitution......M. Fournier, the curate of Chateauroux, 
took him home to his house fora whole month, and 
appears perfectly convinced of the reality of this extra- 
ordinary fact. An account of so surprizing a pheenomenon 
has been communicated to the royal academy of Sciences,” 
—Annual Register, July, 1761. 

One would like to know what the academy said 
about this “ phcenomenon.” 
H. G. GrirFrinnoore. 


EartTaquakeE in Lonpon (7* §. ii. 447).—The 
earthquake alluded to occurred on March 8, 1750. 
The circumstances which attended it were 80 
curious as to deserve to be embalmed in the pages 
of ‘N. & Q.,’ and I transcribe them from the 
account given in the ‘ Encyclopedia Londinensis,’ 
vol. xiii. p. 100. Were such an event to happen 
now it would not surprise me if there were found 
nearly as many credulous and superstitious people 
as there were 137 years ago.— 

“ Our observations on the credulity of the public are 
also applicable to the following fact. On the 8th of Feb- 
ruary, 1750, between twelve and one o’clock at noon a 
smart shock of an earthquake was felt through the cities 
of London and Westminster, and parts adjacent ; and on 
the 8th of March, between five and six in the morning, the 
town was alarmed with another shock, much more 
violent, and of longer continuance, than the first, Many 
people, awakened from their sleep, ran terrified into the 
streets without their clotines ; a great number of chimneys 
were thrown down; several houses were considerably 
damaged; and in Charter-house Square a woman was 
thrown from her bed and ber arm broke. The panic of 
the people in consequence of these earthquakes was 
greatly increased by the ridiculous prediction of a wild 
enthusiastic soldier in the Life Guards, who boldly pro- 
phesied that as the second earthquake had happened 
exactly four weeks after the first, there would be a third 
exactly four weeks after the second, which would lay the 
whole cities of London and Westminster in ruins. Though 
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his prognostication appears too ridiculous to merit the 
least attention, yet it produced the most astonishing 
effect on the credulous and already terrified people. 

“ A day or two before the expected event multitudes of 
the inhabitants abandoned their houses and retired into 
the country; the roads were thronved with carriages of 
persons of fashion; and the principal places within 
twenty miles of London were so crowded, that lodgings 
were procured at a most extravagant price. 

“On the evening preceding the dreaded 5th of April 
most of those who staid in the city sat up all night; some 
took refuge in boats on the river, and the fields adjacent 
to the metropolis were crowded with people; all of 
whom passed the night in fearful suspense, till the light 
of the morning put an end to their apprehensions by 
convincing them that the prophecy they had been weak 
enough to credit had no other basis than that of 
falsehood, Although the predicted time was now elapsed, 
yet the terror of the people did not thoroughly abate till 
after the eighth day of the month, because the earth- 
quakes had happened on the eighth day of the two former 
months, When this time also passed, their fears vanished, 
and they returned to their respective habitations. The 
false prophet who had been the instigator of such general 
confusion among the people was committed to a place of 
confinement. 

E. A. Daymay. 


A slight shock was felt in London, Feb. 19, 
1750 (Haydn’s ‘ Dictionary of Dates’). A shock 
was felt in London also in 1749; and the great 
earthquake at Lisbon was perceived in Sussex and 
so far as Scotland (‘Sussex Arch. Colls.,’ vol. xi.). 


Epwarp H, Marsnatt, M.A. 
Hastings, 


Tegg’s ‘Chronology’ (1811), p. 139, mentions 
two earthquakes in London, on February 8 and 
March 8, 1750, but the great Lisbon earthquake 
of May, 1755, was felt all over England. Your 
correspondent will, however, do well to consult 
the reports of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, which contained, about 
twenty or thirty years since, a very complete cata- 
logue of earthquakes, compiled by Dr. Milne. 

Freperick E. Sawyer, F.S.A. 

Brighton. 


Liwenovse, or Lyrmoste (7" §, ii. 408, 437).— 
In connexion with a recent query on the derivation 
of this word, the only link in the chain of etymo- 
logy required seems to be the substitution of house 
for ost. The name “ Lymoste” is apparently de- 
rived from the very old “ Limekiln Dock,” by far 
the oldest and most important dock on the river 
in the ancient rural hamlet and present parlia- 
mentary borough of Limehouse, E. In an old 
Jobnson’s ‘Dictionary’ in my possession, date 
1819 (abstracted from folio edition by the author), 
the derivation of lime from lim, Saxon, is given, 
“matter of which mortar is made,” and oast, a 
kiln (not in use), ost or oust, a vessel upon which 
hops or malt are dried (‘ Dictionary’). In Mur- 
ray’s ‘ Guide to Kent and Sussex,’ in the introduc- 
tion, p. xvii, reference is naturally made to the 
oasts, or hop-kilns, the little round spires of which 





are the most characteristic feature of Kentish 
scenery. ‘‘Oast-houses. ‘ Oast is said (but very 
improbably, although we are unable to give a 
more certain explanation) to be a corruption of the 
Flemish word huys—a house, the first driers having 
been introduced from Flanders at the same time as 
the hops themselves’” (Murray). This Flemish 
origin would account for the word limekiln or 
limehouse (as given in an excellent ‘ Hand worter- 
buch,’ published by Brockhaus, 1849) being trans- 
lated “das Kalkmagazin, Kalkhof,” instead of 
Kalkost. The above explanation seems more 
satisfactory than another idea which suggests itself: 
Ost and Ostern being the German for east (whence 
East end), Ostern giving us our word Easter. In 
the German dictionary quoted above ost is put 
down as an English word, and translated into 
“Die Maltzdarre” (Germ.), and the French equi- 
valent is “ Jour 4 sécher le malt.” 
A. Dowson. 
St. Leonards. 


The following extract from B. H. Cowper’s 
‘Descriptive, Historical, and Statistical Account 
of Millwall, commonly called the Isle of Dogs,’ &c. 
(1853), p. 108, may be of interest to Mr. Dowson : 

« In behalf of the common derivation of this name, we 
may quote Mr. Pepys. In his ‘Diary,’ under date 
October 9, 1661, we find the following: ‘ By coach to 
captain Marshe’s at Limehouse, to a place that hath 
been their ancestors’ for this 250 years, close by the 
lime-house, which gives the name to the place.’ The 
lime-house is there to this day, and also a house, which, 
if I mistake not, is either the same or occupies the same 
site asthe one mentioned by Mr. Pepys. John Stow...... 
adopts the view that Limehouse is a corrupt spelling for 
Lime host, or Lime-hurst ; the latter of which denotes a 
plantation or a place of lime trees. John Norden, in 
1592, rather earlier than Stow, gives the more usual 
explanation, and...... refers to the lime kilns, These lime 
kilns are very ancient, and must have existed for 450 


years.’ 
G. F. R. B. 


Hocarta Enoravines (7" §, ii. 228, 311, 
478).—The four states of the plate of ‘The 
Sleeping Congregation’ which Mr. Joy in- 
quires about may be thus described in the 
words of the British Museum Catalogue, pub- 
lished by the Trustees, in regard to the national 
collection of Hogarths, which is the richest in the 
world: 1, in which the motto under the royal arms 
is absent, and the angel has four thighs and 
smokes a tobacco pipe; 2, in which these cha- 
racteristics remain, but the shadows throughout 
have been darkened ; 3, that which is above de- 
scribed, with the motto added, the number of the 
angel's thighs reduced, and the pipe removed ; 4, 
in which the following additional inscription, part 
of which extends up the side of the engraved mar- 
gin, occurs, “‘Retouched & Improved April 21 1762 
by the Author.” This plate, in the fourth state, 


having been much worn and reworked, was used 
for “The Works of William Hogarth, from the 
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Original Plates restored by James Heath, Esq., 
R.A.,” London, n.d. F. G. S. 


“From Operon 1n Fatry Layp” (7 §. ii. 
508). —The words of this song are given in Hazlitt’s 
‘Fairy Mythology of Shakespeare,’ pp. 418-23, 
1875. At the foot of p. 418 is the following 
note :— 

“This well-known song is attributed by Peck to Ben 
Jonson, and Mr, Collier possesses a very early MS. copy 
of it, where the initials of that poet are found at the 
end. Mr. Collier's MS. copy possesses many variations, 
some of which I have noted, and an additional stanza, 
also here given, In the old black-letter copies it is 
directed to be sung to the tune of ‘ Dulcina.’—Halli- 
well,” 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 

The original edition of Stevens’s glee, signed by 
the composer, has these words on the title, “The 
Poetry attributed to Ben Johnson” (sic). The 
ballad of ‘The Merry Pranks of Robin Good- 
fellow’ commences with the line “ From Oberon 
in Fairy-Land”; and, in the old black-letter copies, 
is directed to be sung to the tune of ‘ Dulcina’ 
(words by Sir W. Ralegh). Both are printed in 
Percy’s ‘ Reliques’ (W. Chappell’s ‘ Ballad Litera- 
ture ’). JULIAN MARSHALL, 


I have an old copy of this glee, on which is 
neilled in my father’s handwriting, ‘“‘ Words by 
n Jonson.” E. G. ANGEL. 
Exeter. 


Norsery Rayrmes (7 §. ii. 507).—This has 
been already printed, 1" S. vi. 601. It is also 
found in ‘ Fifty Nursery Songs and Rhymes, 
adapted to Familiar Tunes,’ by Geo. Linley, 
second series, London, Metzler & Co. (1864), 
No. 40, p. 38. I have a MS. copy written down 
from the dictation of my mother, who was born in 
1824, W. C. B. 


[It is also to be found in Halliwell’s ‘ Nursery Rhymes.’ 
Many copies of the verses, which are at the service of 
M, A. M. H., are acknowledged. 


Haa-ways (7 §. ii. 366, 417).—In Miss 
Georgina F. Jackson’s most excellent ‘ Shropshire 
Word-book,’ sub “ Hag,” there are the following 
remarks :— 

“ When a wood is to be cut down and a number of men 
are engaged to do it, they conduct the operation on this 
wise :—they range themselves at the edge of the wood 
at about forty-six yards apart, then they start, proceed- 
ing in straight lines through the wood, hewing down the 
underwood, and hacking the outer bark of the trees 
with their ‘hackers’ as they go along; shouting to each 
other in the meanwhile, in order to keep their respective 
distunces, till they resch the farther limit, The lines 
thus cleared form the boundaries of the hag apportioned 
to each man to fell...... See ‘ Hagways,’‘N. & Q.’ (5 8, 
xi, 257).” 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 

“A hag ia a certain division of wood intended to be 
cut. In land, when a set of workmen undertake to 





fell a wood, they divide it into equal portions by cutting 
off a rod, called a hag-staff, three or four feet from the 
ground, to mark the divisions, each of which is called a 
hag, and is considered the portion of one individual. A 
whole fall is called a flag. The term occurs in Cotgrave, 
in v. ‘Degrader.’ The word was also applied to a small 
wood or inclosure. The Park at Auckland Castle was 
formerly called the Hag. Nares, p. 220, gives a wrong 
explanation.” —Halliwell’s ‘ Dictionary.’ 

The word is in common use in connexion with 
the divisions of underwood in Worcestershire. 


W. A. C. 


Bromegrove. 


Curnpert Breve will find the word haye used 
in the sense of a winding way and a winding 
dance in Sir John Davies’s ‘Orchestra, or a 
Poeme of Dauncing,’ unfinished, but published in 
1622. Speaking of the “saphire streams ” of earth 
he says :— 

Of all their wayes I love Meanders path 

Which to the runes of dying Swans doth daunce, 

Such winding sleights, such turns and tricks he hath, 

Such Creekes, such wrenches, and such daliaunce, 

That whether it be hap or needless chaunce, 

In this indented course and wriggling play 

He seems to daunce a perfect cunning Hay. ; 

Stanza lii. 

Thus when at firet Love had them marshalled, 

As erst he did the shapelesse masse of things, 

He taught them rounds and winding Heyes to tread. 

Stanza lxiv, 
Again, at stanza cvi., addressing “ Penelope, 
Ulysses’ Queene,” Antinous says :— 

Love in the twinckling of your eyelids daunceth, 

Love daunceth in your pulses and your vaines, 

Love whé you sow your needles point advanceth, 

And makes it daunce a thousand curious straines 

Of winding rounds, whereof the form remaines, 

To shew, that your faire hands can daunce the Hey, 

Which your fine feet would learne as soone as they, 

J. M. H. 

Sidmouth, 


I can confirm the rendering hag= hacked =cut. 
In various parts of the country, notably in the 
North, every fifteen to eighteen years the under- 
wood of coppicés is sold at so much an acre. The 
buyer cuts the underwood and “converts” it. 
The industry is a curious one, and in some of its 
phases produces most picturesque effects. The 
products of the “ conversion” are numerous, rang- 
ing from pyroligneous acid to Holloway’s pill- 


boxes. Now the portion of a coppice which has 
been cut is the hag. H. J. Mout, 
Dorchester. 


County Bapors (7S. i. 470, 518; ii. 34, 98, 
138, 213, 336, 433)—According to Boyne, the 
court seal at Beverley, the chief town of the East 
Riding, bears the inscription, “ Sigillum Provincize 
Euruicscire Orientalis,” the field a shield of arms, 
Or, an eagle displayed azure. Cf. ‘ Yorkshire 
Tokens,’ &c. (privately printed, 1858), p. 51. As 
these arms are not those of any town in the neigh- 
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bourhood, and as I can hardly believe that they 
were procured from a “heraldry shop,” I should 
like to know more about their provenance. 


L. K. 
Hull, 


Where such exist, as well as those of the prin- 
cipal towns, they may generally be referred to the 
arms of the first or some distinguished earl. For 
instance, Leicester and Chester, where the arms 
are those of Beaumont and Bohun. Probably the 
white horse of Kent was really the white lion ram- 
pant of Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, and first Count o 
Earl of Kent, in virtue of his prowess at Sanguelac, 
and he was the only bishop entitled to bear arms. 
The so-called arms of our bishoprics were simply 
ecclesiastical badges borne on church banners, and 
not on shields. J. Baie. 


Tomas Ciarkson (6" S. xii. 228, 314).—Under 
this head space may perhaps be found for a refer- 
ence to Charles Lamb’s amusing letter to Mrs. 
Leishman, who had asked him for a subscription 
to Clarkson’s monument. It begins thus :— 

“IT return your list with my name, I should be sorry 
that any respect should be going on towards Clarkson, 
and I be left out of the conspiracy. Otherwise | frankly 
own that to pillarize a man’s good feelings in his lifetime 
is not to my taste.” 

The whole letter is too long for insertion in 
*N. & Q.,’ but it will be found in Mr. Fitzgerald’s 
edition of the ‘Life, Letters, and Writings of 


Charles Lamb’ (1876), vol. iii. pp. 53-4. It is | 


not dated, but [1828] has been inserted by the 


editor. Can Miss Potiarp inform me when | 


the monument at Wade’s Hill was erected by Mr. 
Puller. G. F. R. B. 


Writine on Sanp (7 §. ii. 369, 474).—The 
following information is given to me by an old in- 
habitant of Dewsbury. Writing on sand was prac- 
tised sixty or seventy years ago in the old Sunday 
school on Long Causeway (in Dewsbury) under the 
superintendence of a monitor. The sand was 
spread on a flat desk, and a short wooden roller 
was used for levelling the sand and effacing the 
writing. I have an impression that the more ad- 
vanced scholars used slates and copybooks, and 
that the sand was used as a part of the then system 
of national school education, borrowed from the 
Bell or Madras system, I do not know which; but 
I believe it was soon discontinued, because objec- 
tionable to the parents. 8. J. Caapwick. 


Forricn Encrisn (7 §. ii. 466).—In one of 
the hotels at Dordrecht the following is the English 
translation given of a somewhat Dutch-French 
notice, running thus: “Ici, 4 demande au Buffet 
on est averti du départ des Bateaux & vapeur et 
des Trams.” This in English : ‘‘ Here is warned, 
when desiring, for depart of Steamers and Trams.” 

Hersert MarsHALt, 


First Conquest or IRELAND: Mortimer 
Famity (7" §. ii. 468).—No Earl of March ever 
had a son named Edward. Roger, first earl, had 
a son John, who had a son Roger (of Worcester), 
who died probably about 1404, and a grandson 
John, born in 1393 and hanged at Tyburn in Feb- 
ruary, 1424. In the “Historical Appendix” to 
\*The Lord of the Marches,’ by E. 5. Holt, it 
|} is stated that Roger, third earl, married Phi- 
| lippa, daughter of William de Montacute, first 
| Earl of Salisbury, and by her had issue (1) Roger, 
| who died young, in the lifetime of his father (the 
authority for him is Dugdale’s ‘ Baronage’) ; (2) 
| Alice, who was affianced in 1354 to Edmund, 
| son of Richard, Earl of Arundel, was then under 
thirteen years of age, and died before marriage ; 
(3) Edmund, fourth earl, who married Philippa, 
only child of Lionel, Duke of Clarence ; and (4) 
John, who died young (the authority for him is 
Cott. MS. Cleop. C. iii.). Joan P. Haworrn. 








Kise Cnartes I. anv tHe Barres or New- 
puryY (7™ §. ii. 488).—The following will answer 
your correspondent’s query. It is quoted from ‘A 
Paper on the Hampshire Inn Signs,’ by Dr. Joseph 
Stevens (privately printed, 1879), p. 19 :— 


“ The ‘ White Hart,’ in North Hampshire, is associated 
with the fortunes of Charles I. in his approach towards 
| Newbury. Thereare notices to the effect that, coming from 
| Saliebury, he locatedat the ‘ White Hart,’ Andover, now the 
| hotel called the ‘ Star and Garter, on the 18th Oct., 1644. 
On the 19th he journeyed to Whitchurch, and went to the 
| ‘ White Hart,’ and slept at Mr. Brooke's two nights, This 
| was at the Priory, the residence of Mr. Thomas Brooke, 
who now occupies a tomb beneath a brass in the adjoin- 
| ing church, It appears that the king ‘took dinner in 
the field,’ and, on the 2lst, he went on to Kingsclere, 
and sojourned with a Mr. Towers (‘ Jter Carolinum,’ 
vol, ii., ‘ Collectanea Curiosa ’).”’ 


See also a reference in Hampshire Notes and 


Queries, vol, ii. p. 43. J. S. Arwoop, 
Exeter. 





ConTrinvTions To A History or THE THAMES 
(7™ S. i. passim ; ii. 484).—I doubt if there ever 
was a practicable standing fordway maintained 
across the Thames at Coway Stakes. True the river 
has shifted its course, but my doubts remain. It is 
frequently desired to strengthen the supposed tradi- 
tion by the juxtaposition of Halliford-on-Thames, 
which closely adjoins ; and I propose to show that 
the terminal ford in this place-name has no appli- 
cation to the Thames whatever, but arises from a 
small stream named the Exe, somewhat inland and 
liable to sudden floods. There is a foot-bridge, 
but the main channel crosses the road by a culvert at 
Hoo-bridge, which at one time must have been an 
open fordway, whence, as I suggest, Halliford. It is 
a sectional hamlet, partly in Sunning, partly in 
Shepperton parish. An old book, ‘ The Chronicles 
of London Bridge,’ suggests Milford Lane, Strand, 
as the site of a Thames fordway, with its crop of 
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theories ; but this ford was across the mill-stream 
flowing from St. Clement’s. Similarly Brentford, 
though on the Thames, is named from the river 
Brent. If those who dissent from the above will 
formulate in their own minds an alternative theory 
of the easily worked ferry, in place of the hazardous 
fordway, they will find that the topography bears 
out my position. A. Hat. 


J. J. F. has no mention of a recent action at 
law, in which the exact position of the Coway 
Stakes formed the subject of judicial inquiry. In 
the Queen v. the County of Middlesex, the identi- 
fication of the spot was examined. The trial occupied 
nearly two days, and was in order to asscertain the 
liability to repair the bridge-way. Various old 
deeds and charters were cited to show that the 
Coway was always regarded as a part of the manor 
of Halliford, in Middlesex. The case was tried 
before Lord Justice Brett, at the assizes at Maid- 
stone, July 12, 1877. Ep. Marsitatt. 


Marmion (7* §. ii. 489).—It is only necessary 
to refer to the poem to find the “ decoration of the 
shield of Lord Marmion”:— 

Amid the plumage of his crest 

A falcon hover'd on her nest 

With wings outspread and forward breast : 
E’en such a falcon on his shield 

Soar’d sable in an azure field: 

The golden legend bore aright, 

“Who checks at me, to Death is dight.”’ 

Sir Walter Scott was a good herald ; and it has 
often been commented upon that, in this instance, 
he gave Marmion a very bad heraldic shield ; for 
it is one of the first laws of heraldry that a colour 
is not placed on a colour, or a metal on a metal. 
So to give the great Marmion a black falcon on a 
blue shield for his arms can only be accounted for 
by “ poet’s licence.” C. A. C. might improve this 
in giving his Marmion a gold falcon on an azure 
shield. J. Sranpiso Haty. 


The arms of the Barons of Marmion are Vair, 
arg. and az., a fess gu. Scott’s Marmion is an 
imaginary noble of this family, which had really 
become extinct before the date at which his story 
is supposed to take place. HERMENTRUDE. 


In reply to your correspondent, permit me to say 
that the arms of Marmion would be Vairée, a fesse 
gules—a simple bearing, testifying to the anti- 
quity of the race. The badge was “An ape 
passant argent, ringed and chained gold.” I may 
just add that the Marmions were the hereditary 
champions of England, and that the office passed 
to the Dymokes, through marriage, in the reign of 
Edward IIT. J. BAGNALL. 


Water Orton, Warwickshire. 
‘Rove Britannia’ (7 S. ii. 4, 132, 410, 490), 


—In connexion with this discussion, may I point 
out, on the authority of Mr. W. H. Barrett (‘English 





Glees and Part Songs,’ p. 238) that the word “ode” 
was for a time used by Webbe, the celebrated glee 
writer, as synonymous with “glee”; but ‘the 
attempt was not successful, for it seems to have been 
abandoned very shortly after it was proposed, and 
the title of ‘glee’ was resumed.” The limits of 
the period referred to were 1766 to 1792. The 
word has in all probability been used in various 
senses ; a8, for instance, Herrick’s ‘Ode on the 
Birth of our Saviour’ can hardly have been 
intended to be set to music. RB. Bw PF. 


‘*Snipre or Corvus Curistiz” (7 §. ii. 188, 
275).—I owe your correspondent R. H. H., who 
at the last reference answered my query, an apology 
for my long delay (which has been unavoidable, 
however) in noticing his remarks. While thanking 
him, however, I do not fancy the matter is yet 
exactly explained. Probably I have misled your 
correspondent by the want of sufficient detail in 
my original question. In the case I referred to 
there was a Guild of Corpus Christi, and the 
Corporation of the town, in the year 1420, agreed 
together that on the feast of Corpus Christi every 
ward of the borough should make an ale in the 
parish churchyard. In connexion with this ale 
there is the provision, that ‘‘no person who shall 
go about with the shippe of Corpus Christi shall 
bring any one else to charge the Ale.” With all 
deference, I would submit that there is here no 
reference toa “playe called Noe,” but rather, as has 
been suggested elsewhere, that it signifies the piece 
of plate, the nef, which was so important a feature 
of the medizeval dinner-table, and the special privi- 
lege accorded to the bearers of which, in this 
instance, had in previous years been abused. 


W. S. B. H. 


Marriace or Cuartes II. (7 §., ii. 326).— 
Is there not a mistake at the above reference, in 
the copy of the entry preserved in the register 
book of St. Thomas, Portsmouth? Half a dozen 
histories, &c., at hand all agree that the marriage 
took place on May 21. Miss Strickland (vol. viii. 
p. 307, under “Catharine of Braganza ”) has printed 
this same document, and gives the date “upon 
Thursday, the 21st of May, 1662.” So far as I can 
discover, the only instance of another date being 
given is in that now somewhat uncommon book, 
‘The Revolutions of Portugal,’ ‘‘ by the Abbot de 
Vertot, done into English” and “ printed for William 
Chetwood, 1721,” where, on p. 119, may be read, 
“ King Charles [of England] married the Infanta, 
May 31”! H. G. Grirrinnoore. 

34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


Sun-up (7 §. ii. 366).—Longfellow is mis- 
taken when he says that sun-up is used in the 
‘ Ode on the Battle of Brunanburgh’ (not Bruman- 
burgh). A reference to the ‘ Anglo-Saxon Chro- 
nicle’ shows that no such compound noun is em- 
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ployed. The literal translation of the passage 
referred to is :— 

What time the sun up, 

At morning tide, 

The glorious star, 

Glided over grounds, 

God's candle bright, 

The eternal Lord's, 

Until the noble creature 

Sank to her setting. 

The word sun is in apposition to star and candle, 
which swn-up could not be, even on the assump- 
tion that such a compound is to be found in Anglo- 
Saxon. Both sun-up and sun-down are said to 
be Americanisms. The latter word, however, is 
found in Lord Tennyson’s ‘ In Memoriam ’:— 

Yet oft when sun-down skirts the moon. 
F, C. Birxseck Terry. 


Sun-down is common enough in England as well 
as in America. Sun-up is used by Fenimore 
Cooper for sunrise. It is not very charming, and 
will not at all compare with the fine old expression 
uprist, a word well worthy of greater circulation 
and vogue. OC. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill, 

This expression also occurs at the end of chap. v., 
in perhaps the most amusing part of Mark Twain's 
quaint book ‘ Huckleberry Finn.’ 

W. J. Buckwey. 

Wippeineton Famity (7™ §. ii. 425), —Sir 
Francis Howard, of Corby Castle, Knt., born 1588, 
died 1660, son of Lord William Howard (Belted 
Will), married Mary, daughter of Sir Henry Wid- 
drington, of Widdrington Castle, Northumberland, 
by Mary, daughter of Sir Richard Curwen, Knut. 
Can Mr. Pickrorp tell me what connexion, if any, 
existed between the last Lord Widdrington, who 
died in 1743, and the above-named Sir Henry 
Widdrington ? Drawon. 


Jeremian Joyce (7™ §, ii. 509).—This volu- 
minous author, who died at Highgate on June 20, 
1816, was “ originally a journeyman glazier.” See 
the obituary notice in the Gent. Mag. (vol. Ixxxvi. 
pt. i. p. 634), which is considerably fuller than 
that given in Rose. G. F. R. B. 


Youne sy Ecos tn WINTER AND NOT IN 
Summer (7 S. ii. 508).—The statement inquired 
about by D. D. doubtless refers to the reproductive 
methods of aphides, or plant-lice. Aphides are 
bisexual and oviparous in winter; whereas they 
are parthenogenetic and viviparous in summer. In 
the winter there are a few males, and the females 
lay fertilized eggs. In the summer there are suc- 
cessive generations of virgin females, which produce 
living young, numbering, under favourable cir- 
cumstances, not fewer than twenty-five aday. This 
is the law, as broadly stated, but it is not absolutely 
constant. S. James A. Sarrer, 

Basingtield, Basingstoke, 





Fire or Lonpon (7* S. ii. 408).—In Izacke’s 
‘Remarkable Antiquities of the City of Exeter’ is 
the following statement, under date 1666 :— 

“A voluntary collection of 270/. and 19s. was here 

made for those distressed persons who suffered by the 
late Fire in London, for whose better Relief was the 
same accordingly sent unto them.” 
And I would also like to mention the two follow- 
ing entries in the same book, showing the ready 
assistance afforded by the city of Exeter to other 
towns :— 

1664. ‘‘ Many hundred pounds were here collected and 
sent to London and other towns infected with the plague 
of pestilence towards the better relief of the poor 
therein,” 

1665. “Two hundred Pounds in Money and Neces- 
saries were sent hence to the Town of Bradnynch, being 
of late almost consumed by Fire, by a voluntary Contri- 
bution of the Inhabitants here made.” 

Henry Drake. 

“At Maresfield] in 1665 a collection was made ‘for 
the reliefe of the poore visited by the Plague in Lon- 
don’; and in 1666, ‘for the poore sufferers by y* exceed- 
ing great fire in London.’ The former realized 9s., the 
latter 13s."—Suss. Arch. Colls., xiv. 154. 

Epwarp H, Marsuatt, M.A. 

Hastings, 


Erirapns on Dogs (24 §. viii. 273 ; 3° S. v. 
416, 469; vi. 412).—The following epitaph, written 
by Lord Sherbrooke in 1874, on the burial-place 
of Lady Dorothy Nevill’s dogs, seems worthy of 
being preserved in the columns of ‘ N. & Q.’:— 

Soft lie the turf on those who find their rest 

Here on our common mother’s ample breast. 

Unstained by meanness, avarice, and pride, 

They never flattered, and they never lied ; 

No gluttonous excess their slumber broke, 

No burning alcohol, no stifling smoke, 

They ne'er intrigued a rival to displace, 

They ran, but never betted on a race; 

Content with harmless sports and moderate food, 

Boundless in love, and faith, and gratitude, 

Happy the man, if there be any such, 

Of whom his epitaph can say as mucb, 
Everarp Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


‘Lire or St. Neor’ (7™ §S. ii. 448). —TI cannot 
find any life of St. Neot edited by Dr. Newman, 
but there isa full account of the saint in Gorham’s 
‘History of St. Neot’s,’ which contains a Saxon 
homily, written about the year 1050, on the saint. 
Gorham mentions a jaw-bone preserved in the 
Abbey of Bec, in 1680; also a part of a vest 
preserved in a painted pyx in the Abbey of Meux 
in Yorkshire. There is also an account of St. Neot 
in Baring Gould’s ‘ Lives of the Saints,’ under the 
date of July 31. He died in his monastery at 
Cornwall, and his body was translated by Alfred 
to St. Neot’s, Huntingdonshire. W. Lovett. 

Cambridge. 

I believe that there is no doubt but that the 
‘Life of St. Neot’ was written by J. A, Froude, 
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the historian. Cardinal Newman only edited a 
limited number of the series of “ English Saints.” 
J. R. B. 


Barnes or YORKSHIRE (7" §. ii. 468).—One 
Richard Barne appears as bailiff and mayor of 
Hedon between 1639 and 1681 (Poulson, ii. 148-9); 
he signs a certificate as mayor, in 1681, spelling 
his name Barnes (Preston Parish Register). Ed- 
mond Barnes, of Hull, married Ellen Sharp, at 
Hedon, October 3, 1681. One Joseph North was 
living at Beverley in 1725. W. C. B. 


An Imperrect Inscription (7 §, ii. 468).— 
Dr. CopnamM Brewer's interpretation of the line 
Meane mot...... th eternal rest 


can scarce be doubted. But since the stone-cutter 
has made one mistake, we shall perhaps not do 
him injustice by crediting him with another. I 
suggest :— 

To a more glorious edifice. 

If wise, just, loyall (deeds) ere blest 

Meane mortals with eternal rest, 

If Faith, Hope, Charity ere proved 

Syngis greatly by Lord Jesu loved, &c. 


He has transposed “deeds” and “loyal,” and 
spelt signs “ syngis.” J. Carrick Moore. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 
Historic Towns—London. By W. J. Loftie, B.A., F.S.A 
(Longmans & Co.) 

A sents of works, edited by Professor Freeman and the 
Rev. Wm. Hunt, and entitled “ Historic Towns,” has 
commenced appropriately enough with London, which 
is dealt with by its latest, and in more than one respect 
its best historian, Mr, Loftie. Following works, which 
are almost ready, will consist of ‘ Exeter,’ by Dr. Free- 
man, with whom that city has long been a favourite ; 
and ‘ Bristol, by the Rev. W. Hunt. In the list of sub- 
sequent works appear ‘ Chester,’ by Mr. J. P. Earwaker; 
‘Lincoln,’ by the Rev. Precentor Venables ; ‘ Norwich,’ 
by Dr. Augustus Jessopp; and ‘Oxford,’ by the Rev. 
C, W. Bouse. If the series is continued as it begins, it 
will have lasting value. Those familiar with Mr. Loftie’s 
‘History of London,’ reviewed no long while ago in 
‘N.& Q ; (see 6 S. ix. 2 iv), know how good a picture 
is therein supplied of the municipal history of London, 
the growth of the municipality, and the development of 
the power of the livery companies. A clear and con- 
densed account of these and other things is here given. 
Beginning with London before Alfred, Mr. Loftie bas an 
interesting and instructive chapter upon the situation of 
London, which he is disposed to derive from Llyn-Dirr, 
the lake fort. He then deals with the Watling Street, 
the Bridge, the Wall, the Gates, and ends the chapter 
with the destruction of Roman London and the founda- 
tion by Alfred of modern London. “The Portreeves, 
“The Mayors,” “ The Wardens,” “ The Municipality.” &c, 
are the subjects of sepxrate chapters, asare “ The Church 
in London,” “ London Trade,” and “ London and the King- 
dom.” To those who do not possess Mr, Loftie’s larger 
work, and, for purposes of easy reference no less than as 
a volume of an important series, to those who do, the 
work, with its maps and index, may be commended. 





An Introduction to the Study of Browning. By A. 
Symons, (Cassell & Co,) 

In this pleasantly written little volume Mr. Symons has 
done for the whole of Browning’s poems what many 
years back Mr. Nettleship did for some of them in 
what is still (pace the Browning Society) quite the most 
valuable work on the subject. Specialism in literature, 
as in all else, has its drawbacks, no doubt; but Mr. 
Symons luckily does not provoke the feeling of contrari- 
ness which defeats the provoker’s end. “ Qui s’excuse 
s’accuse,” of course, and the mere fact of Browning 
wanting an introducer is a marvel on which we have no 
space here to descant. The book is very appropriately 
dedicated to Mr. Geo, Meredith, 


Leading and Important English Words. Explained 
and Exemplitied by Wm. L. Davidson, M.A. (Long- 
mans & Co.) 

Tus little work by the author of ‘The Logic of 

Definition ’ is intended as an aid to teaching, For the 

purpose it is very valuable. There are few readers or 

writers, however, who will not benefit by a study of its 
contents, which furnish much useful and well-arranged 

information as to synonyms, definitions, &c, 


THE magazines are this month led off by a vigorous 
recruit. Murray's Magazine, of which, seventy odd years 
after its inception, the first number appears, is more 
political and less literary than might have been expected. 
rhe portion that comes under our ken, however, opens 
with two fragments of Byroniana,‘ The Opening Lines to 
“ Lara,”’ in verse, and some recollections of Madame de 
Staél, in prose, canner with an extract from a letter 
by Miss Caroline M. Fanshawe. Mr. Matthew Arnold’s 
* General Grant has, of course, high literary as well as 
general interest. ‘An Irish Parish Priest’ and ‘ Our 
Library List’ may also be mentioned.—The Cornhill 
has an animated description of ‘ Calabogie,’ a spot in 
Canada on the confines of civilization and barbarism ; an 
account of ‘A Learned Infant,’ taken from an old 
volume; and ‘On Normandy Sands,’ which is descrip- 
tive of the the eands near Mont St. Michel.—Mr. Andrew 
Lang gossips brightly and pleasantly ‘ At the Sign of the 
Ship’ in Longmans ; Mr. Grant Allen has a good account 
of ‘The White Mountain ’; and Canon Overton furnishes 
some agreeable reminiscences of ‘ Lincoln College, Ox- 
ford, Thirty Years Ago.’—Part I. of ‘An Unknown 
Country, from Antrim to Cushendall,’ by Mrs. Craik, 
appears in the English Illustrated, and constitutes very 
pleasant reading. It is capitally illustrated by Mr, k. 
Noel Paton, Mr, Tristram’s ‘The Daughters of George 
the Third’ gives a pleasant account of the six girls, 
whose portraits by Romberg are reproduced, ‘ Undine’ 


is also well illustrated.—In the Gentleman's Mr. Theodore 
Bent treats ‘ Paganism in England’; the Rev. 8. Baring- 


Gould gives a striking account of ‘The E senberg Appa- 
rition ’; and Mr. John Ashton, under the head * Sus per 
coll,’ supplies some particulars concerning hangings, re- 
storation, &c,—No magazine article of the month is 
likely to inspire more interest than ‘ Locksley Hall and 
the Jubilee,’ in which, in the Nineteenth Century, Mr. 
Gladstone, under the guise of a criticism, advances 
what is to some extent an apologia, Mr, Gladstone's 
praise of his great contemporary, with which alone we 
are concerned, is subtle and generous. Mr. Swinburne 
supplies to the same magazine a brilliant criticiem on 
Dekker, who is placed high among dramatists of the 
Shakespearean epoch, Dr, Jessopp, under the quaint 
heading of ‘ Hill-digging and Magic,’ writes pleasantly 
concerning the belief in buried treasures.—To Mac- 
millan the Rev, Alfred Ainger sends a lecture on ‘ The 
Letters of Charles Lamb,’ recently delivered at Alderley 
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Edge. It is, of course, eminently appreciative, and con- 
stitutes pleasant reading. A second paper is on ‘ Sun- 
derland and Sachariesa’ (Waller's Sacharissa). ‘Our 
Oldest Colony,’ by Miss Gordon-Cumming, deals with 
Bombay. Mr. Lomas writes on ‘ Dostoiewsky and his 
Work.’ — The Life of Abraham Lincoln’ is continued in 
the Century, in which is an account of ‘George Ban- 
croft in Society, in Politics, in Letters.’ Among the 
best of the illustrated articles are ‘Fencing and the 
New York Fencers,’ and ‘ An Indian Horse-race.’— Wal- 
ford's A nti guarian bas important papers on ‘ Domesday 
Book,’ ‘ The Literature of Almanacks,’ and ‘ Tom Cory- 
ate and his “ Crudities.”’—' The Future of Welsh Educa- 
tion is discussed in the Red Dragon. 


Tue Encyclopedic Dictionary, Part XXXVL., leads off 
the illustrated publications of Messrs. Cassell & Co, 
Beginning with “ Garble,” it supplies under “ Geology” a 
history of the use of that science as well as the necessary 
definitions and explanations, ‘‘ Genius,” “‘ Genus,” “ Geo- 
graphy,” “Geometry,” and “ Germ,” are all important 
articles, and “Give” occupies four columns of illustration, 
With this number the third volume is finished.—A very 
interesting number (XXI.) of Egypt, Descriptive, His- 
torical, and Picturesque, has a striking picture of a 
village in Upper Egypt with the air darkened with birds 
and some good illustrations from the tombs of Beni 
Hassan, A fresh division takes the reader on to Thebes. 

Part XII. of the /llustrated Shakespeare gives ‘ The 
Merchant of Venice,’ and has four full-page engrav- 
ings besides smaller plates.—Greater London, by Mr, E. 
Walford, Part XVIII., starts from Ewell Church and 
proceeds by Epsom Wells and Town, of which—with 
the racecourse — many illustrations are given, past 
Durdans, the seat of Lord Rosebery, rejoining the 
Thames at Thames Ditton—Part XXIV. of Our Own 
Country finishes the coast of North Devon, supplying 
views of Barnstaple, Ilfracombe, and Clovelly, it then 
takes the reader to the Lakes of Killarney, of which 
some attractive pictures are given, and arrives at Ox- 
ford. The large plate is of Oxford from Headington 
Hall.—The History of India, Part XVL., describes the 
battle of Chillianwalla, the revenge taken at Govjerat, 
the annexation of the Punjab, &c., and is illustrated 
with spirited designs.—The eighth part of the Life and 
Times of Queen Victoria begins with the Exhibition of 
1851 and ends with the funeral of the Duke of Wel- 
lington.—Gleanings from Great Authors, Part XVIL, 
has selections from Hood, Mr, Sala, Mrs. G, L. Banks, 
and other writers, 


Mr. Henry Grey has published, through Messrs. 
Griffith, Farran & Co., a‘ Pocket Encyclopedia,’ which 
furnishes much useful information in very small compass, 
The knowledge supplied is sometimes too compressed, 
Surely the mistral is not confined to the Mediterranean, 
nor absolutely to the winter months, 

Tue next volume of Mr. Elliot Stock’s “ Book- Lover's 
Library,” by Mr. Henry B. Wheatley, will be entitled 
* Dedications of Books to Patron and Friend,’ 


Mr. Witiiam Cesurne, of ¢ Jambridge, 
author of ‘ Initials and Pse udonyms,’ announces a forth- 
coming volume of ‘Chronograms.’ The Board of the 
Publishing Section of the American Library Association 
invites subscriptions from English libraries. 


Tue library of Mr. W. J. Thoms, the founder of 
*N. & Q,,’ will be sold by auction by Messrs. Sotheby, 
Wilkinson & Hodge on February 9 and following days. 
It is, of course, rich in folk-lore, mythology, dialects, and 
other subjects in which Mr. Thoms was interested, and 
also in privately printed books, autographs, &c, 


Massachusetts, 





GfAr a recent meeting of the New York Shakespeare 
Society resolutions were carried expressive of regret at 
the loss which the Society and Shakespearean study had 
experienced in the death of Dr. C. M. Ingleby; of its 
appreciation of his services to the Society, of which he 
was an honorary member, and to the library, of which 
he was one of the earliest benefactors ; and instructing 
the secretary to convey to the family of Dr. Ingleby a 
notice of this action. 





Potices to Corresponvents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices; 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


J. H. (“ References to Chatterton”).—1" 8, vii. 14, 
38, 160, 189, 544; viii. 62; x. 326; xi. 281; xii. 
2™ S. ii., iii, iv., vi, viii., x., and xii., passim ; 
il il, 181; vi. 188; vii. 152; 4th 8. ii. 156; v. 
134; vii. 278, 319, 521; ix. 294, 365, 
; x. 55, 99, 157, 7; 58, vi, 60; ix. 321; 
4. i. 295, 322, 343; v. 307 ; vi. 97, 404 ; vii. 
93, 116, 298, 356 

W. H. K. W.—(“ ‘Too Too’ not a Modern E xpression. a 
See 6 8. v. 36, 97, 336; vi. 197, 357; vii. 256; viii. 
277.—(* Dickens's Do ings.”’) Is not the reference here 
rather to Dickens—the deuce—* What the Dickens !" 
than to \the ‘novelist ’—(" A Dictionary of Kisses.”) A 
stamped letter addressed to our correspondent shall be 
forwarded. We cannot give addresses. 

W. C. (“Title of Right Worshipful applied to the 
Mayor of Exeter”).—A query as to the right of the 
mayors of certain cities to be addressed as right wor- 
shipful appeared 6 8. x. 170. No answer has been 
received 

Mr. Gro. C. Pratt, St. Giles Hill, Norwich, writes :-— 
“Ae I am collecting, for the purpose of publication, 
anecdotes relating to Norfolk and Norwich, may I ask 
the valued aid of the readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ by favouring 
me with particulars of little incidents or circumstances 
suitable for my compilation?” 

Miss CoLitns,— 

On their own merits modest men are dumb. 
George Colman the Younger, 
Epilogue to the ‘ Heir-at-Law.,’ 

“ Oil on Troubled Waters.” —Not to be answered, Con- 
sult most series of ‘ N, & Q.’ 

J.—(1. “ Ralph de Diceto.”) For all that is known 
concerning this Dean of St. Paul’s consult Vossius, ‘De 
Historicia Latinis, p. 424; ‘Cave Scriptores Eccle- 
siastici,’ ii. 249; Fabricius, ‘ Bibliotheca Mediz Latini- 
tatis,’ vi. 90.—(2. “ Jugged Hare.”) So named from the 
jug, or jar, in which it is cooked. 

NOTICE, 

Editorial C pies should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Lettere to“ The Publisher”—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 


267, 
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